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1.  INTRODUCTION 


The  fundamentals  of  jet  noise  generation  have  been  studied  in  great  detail 
over  the  pa.»t  twenty-five  years.  L i ghth ill's  early  work  identified  the  basic 
jet  noise  generating  mechanisms  and  provided  the  foundation  for  the  numerous 
studies  that  followed.  Much  of  the  research  following  L i ghth ill's  early  work 
advanced  the  understanding  of  the  jet  noise  generation  process.  However,  in 
1970,  it  was  still  not  possible  to  theoretically  (or  even  empirically)  predict 
the  complete  characteristics  of  the  noise  field  of  a heated,  supersonic  jet, 
with  ever  a faint  degree  of  confidence.  With  the  almost  certain,  even  though 
delayed,  introduction  of  supersonic  passenger  aircraft  and  the  equally  certain 
regulatory  action  against  excessive  noise  from  these  aircraft,  it  appeared 
necessary  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT)  and  the  USAF  Aero 
Propulsion  Laboratory  (APL)  that  the  noise  generation  and  radiation  mechanisms 
of  supersonic  Jets  must  be  better  understood.  In  order  to  promote  this  under- 
standing, a series  of  fundamental  research  contracts  was  initiated  in  ml d- 1 97 1 
These  contracts  were  Jointly  funded  by  the  DOT  and  the  AF. 

As  a means  of  clarifying  the  history  of  this  series  of  research  investi- 
gations, a flow  chart  Identifying  the  various  contracts  and  technical  publica- 
tions which  describe  the  contract  results  is  shown  in  Figure  1.1.  In  the 
first  phase  of  the  AF/DOT  program,  three  contractors  participated  in  a problem 
definition  study  and  state-of-the-art  assessment.  Lockheed's  program  produced 
a six-volume  final  report  that  included  (i)  a critical  review  of  current  jet 
noise  theories,  (ii)  a description  of  Lllley's  theory  for  Jet  noise  generation, 
(iii)  a set  of  detailed  supersonic  jet  noise  measurements  over  a limited 
temperature  range  to  show  both  effects  of  temperature  and  quantitative  devia- 
tions of  existing  theory  from  measurement,  and  (iv)  an  assessment  of  optical 
measurement  techniques  for  establishing  the  flow  characteristics  in  the  free 
jet. 


At  the  end  of  the  Phase  I program,  contracts  were  established  with 
Lockheed  and  G.E.  to  enter  into  a detailed  program  of  fundamental  theoretical 
and  experimental  studies  of  Jet  noise  generating  mechanisms  and  jet  turbulence. 
During  this  Phase  II  program,  in  addition  to  a series  of  five  oral  briefings 
to  interested  governmental,  university,  and  industrial  observers,  a number  of 
publications  and  technical  papers  were  produced  which  described  progress  in 
Lockheed's  program  of  supersonic  jet  noise  studies.  This  current  report  is 
part  of  a four-volume  final  report  and  serves  as  an  overview  summary  of  the 
significant  findings  from  both  Phase  I and  Phase  II  studies. 

As  a matter  of  current  interest,  immediately  following  the  Phase  II 
contract,  Lockheed  has  begun  a third  program,  with  the  gonl  of  fitting  all  the 
results  derived  in  the  first  two  programs  into  a rather  complete  fundamental 
jet  noise  prediction  analysis  and  associated  computer  programs. 

In  this  volume  of  thf'  Phase  II  final  report,  a summary  of  relevant 
results  produced  during  the  first  two  contracts  will  be  given,  with  major 
emphasis  on  the  Phase  II  results.  However,  the  justifications  produced  during 
the  Phase  I program  relevant  to  the  problems  with  the  Lighthill  analogy  theory 
and  the  requirements  for  an  adequate  theory  for  describing  jet  noise  genera- 
tion and  radiation,  as  well  as  a derivation  of  the  Li  I ley  theory  will  also  be 
included. 
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Figure  1.1  Outline  of  History  of  AF/OOT  Supersonic  Jet  Noise  Contracts 


This  summary  report  is  accompanied  by  three  other  volumes.  Referring  to 
Figure  1.1,  Volume  II  covers  progress  since  the  interim  report.  All  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  papers  referred  to  in  the  publication  list  is  also 
contained  in  either  the  interim  report  or  else  in  Volume  II.  Volume  III  is  a 
compendium  of  turbulent  mixing  noise  data  and  as  such  can  be  used  as  an 
independent  source  of  accurate  jet  turbulent  mixing  noise  data  by  other  re- 
searchers. Volume  IV  contains  similarly  accurate  data  on  shock-associated 
jet  noise. 

This  brings  the  reader  up  to  date  on  the  history  of  the  program.  It  will 
be  necessary  in  the  following  to  reference  the  various  programs  and  the  first 
contract  will  be  called  either  the  Phase  I or  else  Exploratory  Program.  The 
second  contract  will  be  referred  to  as  the  Phase  II  program  or  Detailed  Inves- 
tigation. 

This  summary  report  will  consist  of  three  maior  sections.  The  first 
(Section  2)  will  outline  the  problems  with  theoretical  work  on  jet  noise 
existing  prior  to  the  Phase  I contract.  The  second  (Section  3)  will  outline 
the  requirements  for  an  adequate  jet  noise  theory  as  developed  during  Phase  I, 
and  the  third  (Section  k)  will  summarize  the  results  from  the  Phase  ii  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  several  appendices  are  included  to  discuss  facility  cali- 
bration, LV  design  and  calibration,  and  other  Interesting  information  obtained 
during  the  IV  measurement  program. 
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2.  REVIEW  OF  PREVIOUS  WORK 


In  order  to  establish  the  requirements  of  a consistent  approach  for 
analyzing  and  theoretically  modeling  jet  noise  generation,  the  following  sub- 
sections are  presented  which  describe  the  earlier  theories  and  their  conceptual 
and  mathematical  difficulties  and  advantages,  as  well  as  comparisons  of  these 
theories  with  reliable  experimental  results. 


2.1  EXPERIMENTAL  ASSESSMENT  OF  LIGHTHILL'S  FORMULA  FOR  ISOTHERMAL  JET  NOISE 

The  Lighthill  theory  of  aerodynamic  sound  generation^ *2,  in  general,  and 
jet  noise  generation,  in  particular,  as  well  as  notable  extensions  by  Rlbner3 
and  Ffowcs  Williams1*,  have  proved  their  worth  in  explaining  many  of  the  ob- 
served features  of  jet  noise.  However,  detailed  comparisons  of  jet  noise 
characteristics  such  as  those  first  discussed  by  Ribner3  and  conducted  in 
detail  by  LushS,  show  serious  areas  of  discrepancy  between  the  "acoustic 
analogy"  theory  of  Lighthi 1 1/Ribner/Ffowcs  Williams  and  the  very  careful  ex- 
perimental results  of  Lush.  Since  this  detailed  and  carefully  conducted  study 
by  Lush5  formed  the  basis  for  evaluating  current  theory  at  the  time  the  Phase  I 
program  began,  it  Is  useful  to  summarize  Lush's  findings  and  to  use  them  as  the 
primary  justification  for  the  approach  taken  in  the  current  work. 

While  the  Lighthill  formulation  of  the  problem  of  jet  noise  generation  Is 
mathematically  exact,  a penalty  is  paid  for  this  exactness  in  terms  of  a source 
function,  which  cannot  be  Identified  exactly.  Thus,  practical  usage  has  been 
limited  to  an  approximate  form  of  this  source  term  without,  In  general,  an 
assurance  that  important  generation  or  transmission  phenomena  are  not  being 
ignored. 

Lush  shows  clearly  that  practical  application  of  the  Lighthill  formula* 
is  in  serious  error  for  higher  frequency  jet  noise  at  angles  corresponding  to 
maximum  noise  emission.  Specifically,  the  formula  overestimates  considerably 
the  high-frequency  noise,  particularly  at  angles  close  to  the  jet  exhaust.  His 
method  Indicates  that  these  overestimations  occur  when  the  path  length  of  the 
sound  through  the  shear  layer  becomes  comparable  to  or  greater  than  the 
acoustic  wavelength.  Before  discussing  the  details  of  Lush's  comparison,  a 
brief  discussion  is  given  of  Lighthi 11 's  theory  and  approximations  normally 
invoked  for  practical  applications. 


2.1.1  Practical  Application  of  Lighthill  Theory 

The  Lighthill  theory^  predicts  the  far-field  intensity  in  the  form 


"Ve  should  differentiate  clearly  at  this  point  between  the  Lighthill  theory 
which  may  be  exact  and  correct,  and  the  Lighthill  formula  by  which  we  infer 
thi  approximations  necessary  to  the  theory  to  render  it  in  a form  suitable 
f practical  estimation  procedures. 
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where  Tjj  = pvjVj  + P j j - a£p<$jj. 


For  practical  estimation  purposes,  the  following  assumptions  are  normally 
adopted: 


(a)  T.j  may  be  approximated  by  the  single  term  pvjVj. 

(b)  The  frequency  weighting  term  implied  by  the  time  differentiation  of 
Tjj  scales  on  jet  efflux  velocity;  that  is,  the  turbulent  field  is 
jet  Strouhal  number  dependent. 

(c)  The  fluctuating  (turbulent)  and  mean  velocities  contained  in  Tjj 
are  proportional  to  jet  efflux  velocity. 


(d)  Both  the  shear  layer  width  and  turbulence  scales  are  independent  of 
jet  efflux  velocity,  at  least  for  conditions  where  the  local-flow 
Mach  number  is  everywhere  less  than  unity. 


There  is,  of  course,  strong  experimental  support  for  items  (b) , (c) , and  (d) 
from  numerous  investigations  of  turbulent  flow  fields  and  their  insertion  into 
the  basic  theory  leads  to  the  Llghthill  formula 
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where  f (0 ) is  dependent  on  the  type  (i.e.,  longitudinal  or  late_al)  of  quadru- 
ples contributing. 

While  the  Llghthill  formula  was  generally  accepted  as  more  or  less  valid 
for  subsonic  jets,  there  were  many  worrying  deviations  noted  in  the  literature 
between  experiment  and  theory.  Bushel lb,  in  a very  thorough  study  of  model 
and  full-scale  engine  data  noted  that  the  8th  power  velocity  dependence  at 
high  subsonic  velocities  was  gradually  reduced  to  something  approaching  *»th 
power  dependence  at  low  subsonic  velocities.  In  his  analysis  of  these  results, 
he  concludes  that  the  observed  deviations  probably  result  from  upstream  dis- 
turbances and  interactions  with  the  nozzle.  These  problems  have  led  to 
critical  examinations  of  rig  design  and  other  potential  jet  noise  sources,  such 
as  "lip  noise." 

In  order  to  accurately  determine  the  extent  by  which  the  Llghthill  theory 
(and  impi^vements  by  Ribner  and  Ffowcs  Williams)  actually  deviated  from  care- 
fully conducted  experiments,  Lush  examined  all  the  potential  problems  in  jet 
rig  design  and  jet  noise  testing  and  designed  a rig  for  unheated  jet  tests 
which  appeared  to  be  free  from  the  recognized  problems.  These  test  results 
were  then  compared  by  Lush  with  the  Lighthill  theory  with  a technique  espec- 
ially devised  to  highlight  deviations  between  theory  and  experiment  and 
furthermore,  to  reveal  the  physical  reason  for  the  disagreement.  In  the 
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following  subsection,  this  work  is  outlined  in  reasonable  detail,  since  it 
uniquely  highlights  one  aspect  of  the  problem  with  Lighthlll's  basic  theory. 

2.1.2  The  Analysis  Method  by  Lush 

The  tasic  analysis  method  adopted  involves  rewriting  the  Lighthill  formula 
(as  suggested  by  Lil1ey7  and  discussed  in  detail  by  Ribner®)  as, 


, (e)  a i [Kl  + K2f (8)  ] 

(i-Mccose)5 

where  Ki  is  a constant  of  proportionality  relevant  to  the  set  of  randomly 
oriented  quadrupole  "sources"  associated  with  self-noise;  i.e.,  the  turbulence- 
turbulence  interaction  term  of  T j t . K2  is  a similar  proportionality  constant 
for  the  quadrupoles  associated  with  the  turbulence-mean  shear  interaction  term 
and  f (6)  is  the  directionality  factor  associated  with  these  quadrupoles. 

It  should  be  rioted  here  that,  to  predict  the  directionality  of  the  noise 
for  a given  flow  velocity  both  the  ratio  K2/Kj  and  the  form  of  f (e)  must  be 
known.  However,  this  difficulty  is  completely  avoided  if  the  variation  of 
intensity  with  jet  efflux  velocity  at  a given  angle  to  the  jet  axis  Is 
mon I tored . 

The  variation  of  noise  Intensity  with  jet  efflux  velocity  for  various 
angles  to  the  jet  axis  is  shown  in  Figure  2.1.  It  is  apparent  that,  at  90°, 
the  predicted  Vj  dependence  is  obeyed  with  convincing  accuracy.  However,  as 
the  angle  is  reduced,  comparison  with  theory  becomes  progressively  worse,  with 
theory  overestimating  measured  values.  To  Investigate  this  phenomena  In  more 
detail,  a spectral  comparison  was  conducted  but  as  a function  of  a reduced, 
nondimenslonal  frequency  defined  as 

F " {j  0 - Mc  cose)  (2-3) 


where  f is  the  observed  acoustic  frequency,  0 is  the  jet  diameter,  and  Vj  is 
the  jet  efflux  velocity.  The  philosophy  leading  co  the  choice  of  this  parame- 
ter is  as  follows.  Consider  a source  being  convected  at  Mach  number  Mc  in  a 
direction  making  an  angle  9 with  a line  joining  the  source  to  the  observer.  If 
the  source  frequency,  observed  in  its  moving  reference  frame,  is  fs,  then  to 
the  stationary  observer  the  apparent  frequency  will  be 


f 


Fs 

(1  - Mc  cos9) 


(2-4) 


i.e.,  the  well-known  Doppler  frequency  shift  effect. 

Thus,  the  term  f(l  -Mccos9),  in  the  equation  defining  our  reduced  non- 
dimensional  iced  frequency,  F,  corresponds  to  the  actual  source  frequency.  Due 
allowance  is,  therefore,  made  for  the  fact  that  a given  convected  source  will 
appear  to  have  various  frequencies,  depending  on  both  the  angle  relative  to 
the  jet  axis  from  which  it  is  observed  and  its  convection  speed. 
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Finally,  the  source  frequency  fs  is  nond i mens i ona 1 i zed  to  form  the 
Strouhal  number  F = fsD/Vj.  This  nond  i men  s i ona  I form  is  based  on  the  observa- 
tion that  moving-axis  turbulence  frequencies,  which  determine  source  frequencies, 
scale  on  both  jet  diameter  and  jet  efflux  velocity.  Thus,  by  monitoring  acoustic 
levels  for  a given  value  of  F,  one  is  insured  of  monitoring  the  same  sources 
irrespective  of  the  jet  velocity,  their  convection  speed,  or  the  angle  from 
which  they  are  viewed. 


Thus,  following  the  Lighthill  formulation  for  such  a given  set  of  sources 
(i.e.,  F*const.),  we  would  expect  their  intensity  again  to  follow  a law  of  the 
form  [for  small  convection  Mach  number,  where  ct2M§  « (1  - Mc  cose)2] 


I (F  » const.) 


Vj8 

(1  - Mccos9)5 


(2-5) 


To  test  the  correctness  of  the  Lighthill  formula,  Lush^  selected  four  values  of 
F,  namely  0.03,  0.10,  0.30,  and  1.0.  Results  are  again  presented  separately 
for  each  angle  of  the  jet  to  avoid,  as  before,  uncertainties  associated  with 
the  relative  contribution  of  the  randomly  oriented  and  preferentially  oriented 
quadrupoles,  respectively. 


The  results  for  the  four  values  of  F at  90r  to  the  axis  are  shown  in 
Figure  2.2.  A convincing  comparison  of  data  with  the  anticipated  "theoretical 
intensity"  is  apparent.  Thus,  for  the  90°  position,  not  only  is  the  overall 
intensity  predicted  reasonably  well,  but  also  the  variation  of  the  individual 
"frequency"  components. 


However,  similar  analysis  of  results  at  15°  (Figure  2.3;  produce  a com- 
parison of  theory  with  experiment  that  is  totally  unsatisfactory,  at  least  for 
the  higher  values  of  F.  These,  in  fact,  show  an  overall  variation  with  jet 
efflux  velocity  appreciably  less  than  Vj.  Clearly,  extrapolation  of  the  high- 
speed noise  levels  from  the  low-speed  values  according  to  the  theoretical 
formula  V® ( 1 -Mc  cos6)~  would  result  in  large  overestimates  of  these  higher- 
frequency  components,  and  these  overestimates  would  become  increasingly  worse 
for  higher  speed. 


A dramatic  demonstration  of  the  magnitude  of  these  observed  discrepancies 
can  be  made  by  considering  noise  spectra  measured  at  90°  and  15°  to  the  jet 
axis  as  shown  in  Figures  2-'  and  2-5,  respectively.  The  Lighthill  formulation 
would  suggest  that  these  spectra  should  be  dependent  on  Strouhal  number,  with 
peak  frequency  proportional  to  jet  efflux  velocity.  Indeed,  at  90°  (Figure 
2. A)  this  Is  correct,  and  a convincing  collapse  of  data  can  be  obtained. 
However,  for  the  15°  results,  the  peak  freouency  is  essentially  independent  of 
jet  velocity,  again  clearly  showing  the  lack  of  high-frequency  energy  at  these 
small  angles 


Analysis  of  the  results  presented  above  indicated  that,  whenever  the  wave- 
length of  the  sound  is  large  compared  with  the  path  length  of  sound  through  the 
turbulent  flow  field,  predictions  of  the  Lighthill  formula  are  correctly  obeyed. 
However,  once  this  condition  is  violated,  sound  appeared  to  be  produced  with 
appreciably  lower  efficiency.  Refraction  is  the  effect  most  commonly  used  to 
explain  this  defect  of  sound  energy  near  the  jet  exhaust  axis. 
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However,  If  this  is  the  only  effect,  then  total  power  should  obey  the 
theoreticai  estimates,  since  the  power  once  generated  is  merely  redirected.  The 
fact  that  this  is  not  the  case  was  also  established  by  Lush,  and  his  comparison 
is  shown  in  Figure  2.6.  It  appears  that  the  higher-frequency  components  exhibit 
a complete  lack  of  convective  amplification,  which  would  help  explain  this 
reduction  in  source  efficiency. 


Finally,  it  is  appropriate  to  consider  the  significance  of  these  results 
to  the  noise  of  heated  supersonic  jets.  First,  further  increase  of  speed  above 
that  considered  by  Lush  (>1,000  fps)  using  hot  unchoked  jets  will  Increase 
source  frequencies  so  that  an  even  more  noticeable  portion  of  the  acoustic 
spectrum  will  fall  into  the  range  where  acoustic  wavelength  is  less  than  the 
path  length  through  the  turbulent  flow.  From  these  viewpoints,  therefore,  if 
better  understanding  of  noise  generated  by  pure  turbulent  mixing  was  to  be 
achieved,  irrespective  of  further  complications  of  locally  supersonic  flow, 
shock  waves,  and  other  factors,  a detailed  theoretical  model  of  noise  genera- 
tion by  quadrupole  sources  contained  in  a shear  layer  of  finite  dimensions  was 
required.  This  problem  was  Ignored  by  Lighthill  in  favor  of  the  simplified 
formulation  by  his  analog  theory. 

Thus,  in  summary,  the  very  careful  comparison  of  Jet  noise  experimental 
results  with  Lighthill's  predictions  produced  major  disagreements  at  high 
frequencies.  Here,  Lush  speculated  that  both  refraction  and  a reduction  in 
source  efficiency  was  contributing  to  the  high  frequency  defect  in  sound  level 
near  the  exhaust  axis  and  the  failure  of  total  radiated  sound  power  to  match 
the  theoretical  value  at  high  source  frequency/high  velocity  combinations. 

Lush  showed,  In  addition,  a peculiar  low  frequency  Increase  in  noise  (compared 
to  the  theory)  at  small  angles  and  low  frequencies. 

This  assessment  of  the  several  areas  where  the  Lighthill  theory  failed, 
even  for  the  case  of  unheated  jets,  led  to  a further  examination  of  jet  noise 
theories  in  general  and  the  requirements  of  a new  theory  to  make  up  for  the 
observed  discrepancies  discussed  above.  The  following  section  is  a summary  of 
this  critique  of  the  various  competing  theories  at  the  time  the  Phase  I pro- 
gram was  ini tlated. 


2.2  COMMENTS  ON  MAJOR  AERODYNAMIC  AND  JET  NOISE  THEORIES  AVAILABLE  IN  1972 

In  this  subsection,  a critique  by  Doak^  of  existing  jet  noise  theories  Is 
summarized.  Although  Lighthill's  equation  has  already  been  compared  with 
experiment  and  was  shown  to  be  inadequate  for  detailed  predictions  of  Jet 
noise,  it  is  presented  in  another  context  in  this  section  to  provide  a basis 
for  discussing  competing  theories  at  the  time  Doak's  review  was  completed. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  "acoustic  analogy"  theories  of  aerodynamic 
noise.  It  is  useful  to  state  exactly  the  Lighthill  definition  of  an  acoustic 
analogy  of  jet  noise.  He  discusses  a method  of  identifying  the  aerodynamic 
sound  sources  in  an  equivalent,  uniform  acoustic  medium  at  rest.  The  following 
is  a direct  quotation  from  Lighthill  (Ref.  1,  pp.  566-567) • 
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Figure  2.6  Velocity  Dependence  of  l/3~0ctave  Acoustic  Power  (From  Ref.  5) 


Considering  a fluctuating  fluid  flow  occupying  a (limited 
part  of  a vex y Cange  volume  of  fluid  of  i ehich  the  xema index 
is  at  xe st,  then  the  equations  govexning  the  fluctuations 
of  density  in  the  neat  fluid  mill  he  compared  mith  those 
which  mould  be  appxopxiate  to  a uniform  acoustic  medium  at 
nest,  which  coincided  with  the  xeal  fluid  outside  the 
xegion  of  flow.  The  diffcAence  between  the  too  sets  of 
equations  will  be  considened  as  if  it  wexe  the  effect  of  a 
fluctuating  extexnat  force  field,  known  if  the  flow  is 
known,  acting  on  the  said  unifexm  acoustic  medium  at  xest, 
and  hence  xadiating  sound  in  it  acconding  to  the  oxdinaxy 
laws  of  acoustics. 

This  scheme  has  tivo  advantages.  Fixst,  since  we  axe  not 
coneenned  (see  §/)  with  the  back-xeaction  0|f  the  sound  on 
the  flow,  it  is  appxopxiate  to  considex  the  sound  as  pxo- 
duced  by  the  fluctuating  flow  aften  the  mannex  of  a foxeed 
oscillation.  Secondly,  it  is  best  to  take  the  fxee  system, 
on  which  the  foxcing  is  eonsidexed  to  occux,  as  a ttnifoxm 
acoustic  medium  at  nest,  because  othexwise,  aftex  the 
sound  pnodoced  has  been  estimated,  it  would  be  necessaxy 
to  considex  the  modi f (cations  due  to  its  convection  with 
the  tuxbulent  f ton)  and  at  a vaxiable  speed 

within  it,  which  would  oe  difficult  to  handle.  But  by  the 
me iliod  just ' desexibed,  all  the  effects  axe  xeplaced  bit 
equivalent  forcing  texms  and  incoxpoxated  in  the  hypothet- 
ical foxee  field. 


The  underlined  portions  are  incorporated  to  highlight  the  assumptions  of 
Lighthill's  theory,  as  he  analyzed  the  difficulties  of  realistically  accounting 
for  the  obvious  interactions  of  sound  with  the  flow  both  in  the  process  of 
generation  and  propagation. 


2.2.1  Lighthill's  Theory  and  Dimensional  Analysis 

Lighthill's  exact  acoustic  analogy  equation  for  the  mass  density  is 

y'lt 
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(2-6) 


where 


T;  j = t’V jVj  + (P  - - Sj  j 


(2-7) 
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The  constant  cQ  is  malhemat ical ly  arbitrary  but  in  keeping  with  the  philosophy 
behind  the  analogy;  Lighthil!  regards  it  in  his  physical  interpretation  of  the 
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theory  as  the  speed  of  sound  in  a suitable  reference  medium.  Lighthill  assumed 
that  the  physical  situation  was  one  in  which  a disturbed,  sound  generating  flow 
field  would  exist  only  within  a limited  volume  of  the  fluid,  outside  of  which 
would  be  fluid  at  rest,  apa-t  from  "acoustic"  disturbances  propagating  out  from 
the  source  region.  If  the  speed  of  sound  in  this  outer  fluid  is  taken  as  c0 
and  if  only  acoustic  disturbances  exist  there,  the  homogeneous  part  of  Equation 
(2-6)  should  exactly  describe  the  mass  density  fluctuations  in  this  region. 
Thus,  to  justify  application  of  the  analog  in  a given  situation,  one  needs  to 
establish  the  existence,  in  that  case,  of  a region  of  real  surrounding  fluid, 
having  a uniform  mean  temperature  corresponding  to  a sound  speed  cQ,  which  is 
suitably  quiescent.  For  an  inviscid,  non-heat-conducting  f 1 -j i d in  the  outer 
region,  it  can  be  shown  that  32Tjj/3xj3xj  falls  to  zero  faster  than 
(32p/3t2)  - Cq72p , for  low  Mach  numbers.  0oak9  demonstrates  by  reference  to 
the  Rayleigh  linearized  equations  that  in  the  limit  of  a nearly  quiescent 
medium,  of  Stokesian  viscosity  and  thermal  conductivity,  the  right-hand  side 
of  LIghth ill's  exact  equation  for  aerodynamic  sound  generation,  Equation  (2-6), 
does  not  reduce  to  zero  completely  in  comparison  to  the  left-hand  side.  He 
shows,  in  fact,  that  the  case  of  a Stokesian  fluid,  Equation  (2-6),  reduces  In 
the  limit  of  an  ambient  medium,  to  a homogeneous  wave  equation  in  pressure 
rather  than  density.  Furthermore,  he  questions  the  wisdom  of  formulating  an 
acoustic  problem  in  terms  of  density  rather  than  pressure,  but  concludes  that 
both  the  density  and  "preferred"  pressure  formulations  (Doak9,  pp.  56-57)  are 
conceptually  valid  within  the  limits  of  the  analysis. 
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However,  the  main  shortcoming  of  the  "acoustic  analogy"  approach  lies  in 
the  inability  of  the  experimenter  to  accurately  determine  the  effective 
sources.  The  terms  32(pv jvj)/3xj 3xj  that  represent,  in  the  form  of  equivalent 
sources,  convection  of  the  sound  waves  that  are  generated  elsewhere,  are 
usually  small  compared  with  the  dominant  terms  depending  upon  only  the  turbu- 
lent (l.e.,  solenoldal)  velocity  components.  Therefore,  hot-wire  anemometer 
measurements  of  the  equivalent  source  terms  will  usually  not  reveal  these  con- 
vection effects  although,  of  course,  the  convection  of  the  equivalent 
"turbulent  quadrupole  sources"  themselves  will  be  readily  apparent.  Hence,  a 
prediction  of  the  radiated  sou, id  field  from  the  "acoustic  analogy"  equation  in 
such  circumstances  will  not  include  the  physically  real,  and  generally  signifi- 
cant, effects  of  the  convection  of  the  sound  waves  themselves  In  the  flow. 

This  important  limitation  applies  to  all  "analog"  and  some  "true  source"  (to 
be  defined  in  a following  section)  theories.  However,  it  is  Important  to 
stress  that  Lighthill *s  theory  is  exact  and  would  provide  the  exact  solution 
if  the  source  terms  could  be  completely  described. 

With  this  important  reservation  in  mind,  we  may  now  examine  how  L i gh th ill's 
theory  has  been  applied  in  the  correlation  of  jet  noise.  From  a very  simple 
point  of  view,  Lighthill 10  was  able  to  deduce  that  the  sound  energy  radiated 
would  be  proportional  to  (in  the  absence  of  convection  effects) 

T2u)4Vj 

PqcO 


where  T2  represents  a mean-square  fluctuation  of  the  quadrupole  strength  Tjj, 
w is  a typical  frequency  and  V a typical  eddy  volume.  Then  by  arguing  that 
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Now  in  i/ie  mixing  region,  the.  filuctuationi  o 6 tetou  tike 
pvjVj  in  the  quadrupole  strength  Tj : are  in  proposition  to 
p0uj*  changing  tittle  with  x,  but  the  typical  frequency  u 
halXA  away  tike  U/x,  w kite  the  typical  eddy  volume  V 
grovu>  tike  x3.  We  should  therefore  expect  the  power  out- 
put to  vary  cu>  pQvj/aox  per  unit  volume  0(J  mixing  region 
But  4-tnce  the  volume  per  unit  length  increa&es  with  x,  the 
tound  emitted  per  unit  length  o £ jet  should  remain 
constant  in  thii  region,  the  total  up  to  x = 4d  being 
proportional  zC> 


I /unit  length 


(2-9) 


g 

This  is  the  well-known  Uj  law  of  Jet  noise  and  careful  measurements  show 
that  it  is  applicable  over  a particular  subsonic  velocity  range.  The  convec- 
tion effects  mentioned  above  refer  to  the  "convective  amplification"  due  to  the 
motion  of  the  sources  relative  to  the  observer.  This  factor  was  correctly 
derived  by  Ffowcs  Williams11  and  modified  Equation  (2-9)  by  the  factor 

(1  - Mc  cose)"5  (2-10) 


where  Mc  cos0  is  the  convection  Mach  number  in  the  direction  of  emission  based 
on  the  atmospheric  speed  of  sound. 

A well-known  solution  to  Equation  (2-6)  is  obtained1  provided  refraction, 
diffraction  and  the  effects  of  solid  boundaries  are  neglected.  This  is  given 
as 


p(x,t) 
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(*1  -yj)(xj -yj)  a2T;j 
(| x - y | -M  • (x-y)|)3  3t2 
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(2-11) 


where  y is  the  source  position,  x is  the  receiver  position,  c0M  is  the  uniform 
speed  of  source 
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(2-12) 


and  n is  the  moving  coordinate  defined  by 
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A fairly  straightforward  analysis,  based  on  this  solution  leads  to  the  results 
that  the  spectrum  of  radiated  noise  is  Strouhal  number  dependent;  that  sources 
contributing  to  the  peak  of  the  spectrum  are  contained  in  a region  near  the 
end  of  the  potential  core;  that  the  low- frequency  noise  is  generated  downstream 
of  the  potential  core  in  the  fully  developed  region  with  the  spectrum  shape 
being  related  to  the  square  of  the  Strouhal  number;  and,  that  the  high-frequency 
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noise  is  generated  in  the  mixing  region,  with  the  spectrum  shape  inversely 
related  to  the  square  of  the  Strouhal  number. 


These  scaling  laws  highlight  the  obvious  importance  of  L Ighth ill's  theory 
since  without  these  estimates  it  would  not  be  possible  to  estimate  the  noise 
to  within  an  order  of  magnitude,  as  Lighthill  stated  in  the  following  extrac- 
tion from  Reference  1: 

This  paper  is  concerned  with  the  general  problem:  given 
a fluctuating  fluid  flow,  to  estimate  the.  sound  radiated 
fnom  it.  Part  II  will  take  up  the  question  of  turbulent 
flow 6 proper,  with  a pedal  reference  to  the  Aound  field 
of  a turbulent  jet,  for  which,  a comparison  with  experi- 
ment iA  poAAible. 

The  problem’ a utility  may  be  queAtioned  on  the  groundA 
that  we  never  know  a fluctuating  fluid  flow  ve*y  accu- 
rately, and  that  therefore  the  Aound  produced  in  a given 
proceAA  could  only  be  eAtimated  very  roughly.  Indeed, 
one  could  hardly  expect,  even  with  the  great  advances  in 
knowledge  of  turbulent  flow  which  have  lately  been  made, 
that  such  a theory  could  be  used  with  confidence  to  pre- 
dict acoustic  intensities  within  a factor  of  much  less 
than  h.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  one  could  certainly 
make  no  confident  estimate  even  to  within  a factor  of 
1000  on  existing  knowledge,  and  furthest,  the  range  otf 
intensities  in  which  one  is  interested  is  at  least  10 1*. 

Also,  nothing  is  known  at  present  concerning  how  differ- 
ent AortA  of  changes  in  a flow  pattern  may  be  expected 
to  alter  the  sound  produced,  and  this  is  a serious 
impediment  to  those  experimenting  in  novel  fields  of 
aerodynamic  sound  production.  Clearly,  such  knowledge 
can  arise  onlu  from  a process  in  two  parts,  the  first 
considering  what  sort  of  fluctuating  flow  will  be  gen- 
erated, and  the  second  what  sound  the  flow  will  produce. 

The  pfioposed  method  of  attack,  in  which  first  the  de- 
tails 0|$  the  flow  are  to  be  estimated,  for  aerodynamic 
principles  not  concerned  with  the  acoustic  propagation 
of  fluctuations  in  the  flow,  and  secondly  die  sound 
field  is  to  be  deduced,  precludes  the  discussion  of 
phenomena  where  there  is  a significant  back-reaction  of 
sound  produced  on  the  flow  field  itself.  But  such 
back-reaction  can  be  expected  unless  there  is  such  a 
resonator  present  to  amplify  the  sound. 

Actually  it  seems  likely  from  the  theory  in  its  present 
form  that  quantitative  estimates  of  the  sound  field  will 
be  obtainable  las  will  be  seen  in  Part  III)  only  for 
the  sound  radiated  into  free  space;  and  thus  they  will 
neglect  not  only  neighboring  resonators,  but  also  all 
effects  of  refraction,  diffraction,  absorption  or 
scattering  by  solid  boundaries.  But  the  general  result 
of  these  effects  could  often  be  sketched  in  subsequently, 
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in  the.  tight  ob  existing  knowledge.  Again,  the  estimates 
reber  only  to  the  energy  which  actually  escapes  \>wm  the 
blow  as  sound,  and  to  its  directional  distribution ; thus, 
the  departures  hrom  inverse  square- law  radiation  which 
are  to  be  expected  within  a very  ^ew  wavelengths  ob  the 
blow,  due  to  a standing  wave  pattern  will  not  appear  in 
the  estimates,  although  they  are  implicit  in  the  general 
theory.  As  a b-inal  restriction  the  theory  is  ebb^otlveJLy 
conbined  in  its  application  to  completely  subsonic  t {low, 
and  could  hardly  be  used  to  analyze  the  change  in  charac- 
ter ob  the  sound  produced  which  is  obten  observed  on 
transition  to  supersonic  blow  at  least  lb,  as  Cave-Brown- 
Cave  suggests,  it  is  due  to  hlgh-brequency  emission  ob 
shock  uuves. 


2.2.2  Ribner's  Contributions  to  Jet  Noise  Theory 

Based  on  Lighthi 1 1 's  model,  Ribner12  deduced  that  the  noise  power  emitted 
by  a slice  of  the  jet  is  essentially  constant  in  the  mixing  region  (x°  law) 
and  falls  off  extremely  fast  (x‘7  law)  in  the  fully  developed  jet.  Ribner 
has  made  a number  of  significant  contributions  to  our  understanding  of  jet 
noise.  His  own  "dilation  theory"13  is  really  a reformulation  of  Lighthi  ll's 
theory  and  as  such  suffers  from  the  same  limitations.  However,  RIbner's  work 
on  directivity  and  the  quadrupole  correlation  governing  the  pattern  of  jet 
noise  is  useful.  He  DroDosedI**  (followinq  the  original  phraseology  used  by 
Li  1 ley7)  to  separate  the  contributions  of  various  quadrupoles  into  "shear 
noise"  and  "self  noise."  The  former  quadrupoles  contribution  being  non-zero 
only  when  the  mean  flow  is  nonuniform  (i.e.  possesses  shear),  the  latte, 
quadrupoles  being  free  of  cross-coupling  with  the  mean  flow.  Based  on  this 
separation  the  total  noise  power  emitted  from  a unit  volume  at  a point  y 
was  found  to  be 


p(y,9)  ■ A + B(cos40  + cos20)/2  . (2-1^ 

self  shear 

This  results  in  what  Ribner  refers  to  as  a "basic"  quasi-el  1 ipsoldal  pattern 
of  jet  noise  directivity. 

Ribner  however  also  recognized  the  importance  of  refraction  on  jet  noise 
directivity  and  various  workers  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  Institute  of 
Aerospace  Studies,  have  made  experimental  and  theoretical  analyses  of  refrac- 
tlon1$"l3.  Based  on  these  results,  MacGregor  et  a 1 1 9 derive  the  "basic" 
pattern  from  theory  and  experiment. 

However,  it  will  be  shown  that  this  approach  for  describing  jet  noise, 
though  valid,  is  unnecessary  and  subject  to  excessive  difficulty  in  describ- 
ing the  source.  By  reformulating  the  problem  in  terms  of  a convected  wave 
equation  with  all  refractive  and  convective  terms  on  the  left-hand  side,  the 
effects  of  refraction,  diffraction,  and  convection  are  automatically  included 
in  the  solution.  Further  theories  similar  to  L i ghth ill's  and  Ribner's 
analog  are  available  such  as  those  of  Bschorr20,  Meecham21,  and  Crow22, 
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These  were  also  critically  examined  by  DoakS  in  his  comprehensive  review  in 
the  Phase  I work. 


2.2.3  Phillips'  Theory 


We  will  now  consider  the  work  by  Ph i 1 1 i ps^3 . We  may  classify  Phillips 
theory  as  a "true  source"  theory  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  identify  the 
sources  of  the  acoustic  radiation  field  in  the  real,  moving,  inhomogeneous 
fluid  and  not  in  an  equivalent  (and  fictitious),  uniform  acoustic  medium. 
Phillips'  equation,  a convected  wave  equation,  may  be  written  as 


3 / 2 3r \ P2r  m 5vi  3vl  P2q 
3X!  \ 3xJ"  ot2  ’ ’ Y " Dt2 


+ Y 


r^i  - Hi  - 1 Ilk 

(3xj  3x|  3 3x|< 


(2-15) 


where  r Un  p;  a = fcn(p/p>),  c2  = vp/p,  and  y = cp/cv. 

Philips'  interpretation  of  his  equation  suffers  from  a fundamental  over- 
sight. He  interprets  Equation  (2-15)  as  follows: 


The  terms  on  the  left-hand  tide.  are  those  o f a wave  equation 
in  a moving  medium  with  a valuable  speed  of  sound,  the  par- 
tial time  derivative*  otf  the  ordinary  wave  equation  being, 
replaced  by  derivative*  following  the  motion.  The  first 
term  on  the  right-hand  side  represents  the  generation  of 
pressure  fluctuations  by  the  velocity  fluctuations  in  the 
fluid  while  the  remaining  terms  describe  the  effects  of 
entropy  fluctuations  and  fluid  viscosity. 


In  fact,  the  left-hand  side  of  Equation  (2-15)  does  not  have  the  full,  correct 
differential  operator  appropriate  for  pressure  disturbances  "in  a moving 
medium  with  a variable  speed  of  sound."  There  are  no  terms  In  the  operator 
expressing  the  effects  on  propagation  of  the  pressure  disturbances  of  any 
shear  in  the  flow.  These  terms  arise  from  what  Phillips  mistakenly  Identified 
as  entirely  a "source"  term,  namely 


3vj 

y ax]  ax 


on  the  right-hand  side  of  his  equation.  This  term  contains  a shear  refraction 
term  which,  in  a strictly  logical  manner,  should  be  included  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  Equation  (2-15).  For  a given  Mach  number,  the  shea-  refraction  term  Is 
significant  for  wavelengths  comparable  to,  or  greater  than,  the  shear  layer 
thickness,  as  well  as  the  tendency  of  shear  retraction  to  be  more  important  at 
higher  Mach  numbers.  It  is  also  possible  to  show  that  the  shear  refraction 
terms  In  the  disturbed  flow  itself,  relative  to  the  leading  source  term  of  the 
material  derivative  of  Equation  (2-15)  are  of  order  (Lv2/L^2), where  Lv  is  the 
length  scale  characteristic  of  the  turbulent  "eodies"  and  is  the  acoustic 
wavelength.  Lv/L^  is  believed  to  be  small,  and  hence  the  shear  refraction 
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terms  are  normally  swamped  in  the  disturbed  flow  by  the  source  terms.  Thus, 
the  experimenter  is  quite  unable  to  provide  the  theoretician  with  the  informa- 
tion that  the  latter  needs  about  such  convection  and  refraction  terms  in  the 
form  of  "equivalent  source"  data. 


However,  If  the  "source  terms"  could  be  completely  identified  then,  of 
f course,  Phillips'  theory  is  exact.  We  might  also  point  out  that  Phillips' 

solution  does  not  describe  the  far-field  noise  since  his  solution  represents  an 
Infinitely  wide  shear  layer  or  the  Inner  solution  in  a method  of  matched  asymp- 
totic expansions. 


2.2.4  Conclusions  of  Critique  of  Analog  Theories  and  Pnillips'  Theory 
and  Requirements  for  a Consistent  Theory  of  Jet  Noise 

The  convection  and/or  refraction  terms  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
acoustic  analogy  equation  and  Phillips'  equation  are  linear  Tn  the  derivatives 
of  the  dependent  variable,  pressure,  for  which  the  solution  is  required.  Omis- 
sion of  these  convection  and/or  refraction  terms  affects  both  the  propagation 
characteristics  with  respect  to  frequency  and  directionality  and  the  effective- 
ness with  which  a given  forcing  function  can  cause  the  medium  to  fluctuate  as 
an  effective  source  of  acoustic  radiation.  Thus,  the  analog  theories  do  not 
take  account  of  the  effects  of  the  presence  of  the  flow  on  the  intrinsic 
efficiency  with  which  a given  source  can  produce  far-field  radiant  acoiAstic 
energy.  In  general,  the  radiation  impedance  seen  by  a given  acoustic  source  in 
a given  acoustic  environment  depends  upon  all  the  properties  and  characteristics 
of  the  entire  environment,  both  In  the  near  and  far  fields. 

Of  course,  in  the  acoustic  analogy  formulation,  all  equivalent  sources  are 
regarded  as  if  embedded  In  an  ideal  "acoustic"  medium,  and  hence,  again,  if 
these  equivalent  sources  are  all  accurately  determined,  the  predictions  of  the 
radiated  sound  field  will  be  correct  and  the  radiation  Impedance  problem,  being 
well  understood  for  such  an  ideal  "acoustic"  medium,  presents  no  difficulties. 
If,  however,  the  equivalent  propagation- type  source  terms  are  not  included  with 
sufficient  accuracy  in  the  source  data,  then  not  only  may  the  distributions  in 
angle  and  frequency  of  the  radiated  sound  be  in  error,  but  also  the  total 
radiated  sound  power  it  alf  may  be  in  error,  because  the  homogeneous  part  of 
the  acoustic  analogy  equation  does  not  yield  radiation  impedances  that  are 
appropriately  modified  to  make  up  for  the  omissions  or  Inexactitudes  of  the 
relevant  equivalent  source  terms. 

Thus,  even  the  order-of-magnitude  accuracy,  as  well  as  the  detailed 
accuracy,  of  predictions  of  radiated  sound  from  the  acoustic  analogy  equation 
can  depend  very  critically  upon  equivalent  source  terms  that  are  small  and 
largely  undetectable  by  available  experimental  methods,  in  comparison  to  the 
leading  equivalent  source  terms  due  primarily  to  the  "turbulent"  (that  is, 
vortical)  velocity  fluctuations  in  the  disturbed  flow.  In  this  respect,  the 
acoustic  analogy  approach  is  undoubtedly  more  liable  to  error,  and  more  likely 
to  lead  to  confusion  and  misinterpretation  in  the  analysis  of  experimental 
results,  than  is  the  Phillips'  equation  approach,  in  which  at  least  some  of 
the  convection  and  refraction  terms  due  to  mean  velocity  variation  and  thermal 
inhomogenei ty  in  the  disturbed  flow  can  be  more  accurately  taken  into  account 
in  the  predictions,  and  in  which,  as  a consequence,  the  radiation  impedance 
effects  will  be  similarly  included. 
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in  the  preceding  discussion,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  principal  weakness 
in  practice  of  at)  analog  theories  is  that  their  predictions  are  too  sensitive 
to  the  details  of  the  equivalent  source  distributions  which  cannot  be  identified 
and  measured  to  the  accuracy  required.  Conceptually,  therefore,  for  engineering 
purposes,  the  analog  theories  are  unsatisfactory  since  they  do  not  provide  un- 
equivocal identification  of  all  the  various  separate  and  distinct  factors  that 
can  influence  the  radiated  sound.  In  particular  the  theories  conceal,  rather 
than  reveal,  the  influence  of  convection  and  refraction  of  the  sound  itself  by 
the  disturbed  flow. 

Based  on  these  observations,  it  is  concluded  that  a more  correct  form  of 
convected  wave  equation  which  would  give  better  analysis  and  prediction  of  the 
generation  and  radiation  of  aerodynamic  noise,  must  contain  only  terms  of 
quadratic  and  higher  order  in  the  perturbation  quantities,  retained  and  placed 
on  the  right-hand  side  as  a source  function.  The  "true  source"  model  proposed 
by  Phillips  did  not  meet  this  criterion  due  to  the  inclusion  of  a shear  refrac- 
tion term  on  the  right-hand  side  of  his  equation. 

This  basic  fact  was  recognized  some  time  ago  by  Pridmore-Brown24  and  by 
Mungur  and  his  co-workers25»2b,  jn  analyzing  the  propagation  of  sound  in  flow 
ducts  with  sheared  flow.  Evidence  from  flow  duct  exper iments27  shows  con- 
clusively that  the  effects  of  both  Phillips'  convection  terms  and  the  shear 
refraction  term  are  significant.  Thus,  in  his  review?,  Doak  concluded  that 
because  of  the  conclusive  evidence  concerning  the  shear  refraction  terms,  none 
of  the  existing  theoretical  predictions  of  aerodynamic  noise  from  either  mix- 
ing regions  or  boundary  layers,  could  be  regarded  as  complete  and  correct. 

"At  best  all  predictions  are  incomplete;  at  worst  they  are  Incorrect." 

This  review  has  laid  the  foundation  for  the  requirements  of  an  unambiguous, 
theoretical  approach  to  the  problem  of  defining  aerodynamic  noise  generation,  in 
general,  and  jet  noise,  in  particular.  In  the  following  sections,  a unified 
theory  of  aerodynamic  noise  generation  and  a theory  for  jet  noise  generation 
from  a region  of  parallel  transversely  sheared  flow  which  meets  the  requirements 
detailed  above  will  be  outlined. 
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3.  THEORETICAL  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  JET  NOISE 


As  a part  of  the  fundamental  studies  supported  by  the  AFAPL  and  DOT  on 
supersonic  jet  noise  in  Phase  I,  Doak9  developed  a unified  theory  of  aerody- 
namic noise  generation  and  Li  1 1ey28  completed  his  work  on  jet  noise  generation 
in  a parallel  transversely  sheared  heated  flow  and  reported  on  his  final  theo- 
retical result  which  is  now  termed  the  Li  1 ley  equation.  In  the  following,  a 
brief  summary  of  Doak's  discussion  will  be  presented,  including  a discussion 
of  the  relevance  of  his  method  of  identification  of  acoustic,  thermal,  and 
vortical  components  in  noise  generation  and  radiation.  Following  this, 

Li  1 ley's  equation  will  be  derived  and  its  adherence  to  the  rules  of  identifi- 
cation introduced  by  Doak  will  be  demonstrated. 


3.1  DOAK'S  UNIFIED  THEORY  OF  AERODYNAMIC  NOISE  GENERATION 

Doak29  began  his  work  on  a unified  theory  of  noise  generation  In  the  early 
1 960 ' s when  he  published  his  work  on  inhomogeneous  acoustic  wave  equations  for 
continuous  media.  In  this  early  work  he  developed  the  fundamental  ideas 
"...  relevant  to  the  identification  of  the  actual  physical  soui'ces  of  internally 
gemvated  sound  and  to  the  formulation  of  the  theory  in  such  a way  that  these 
can  be  convincingly  related  to  physical  quantities  that  are  measurable  in 
practice."  He  derived  an  inhomogeneous  convected  wave  equation  in  terms  of  mass 
density  fluctuation  for  sound  generation  in  a continuous  medium,  however,  this 
derivation  suffered  from  many  of  the  problems  with  which  Ph 1 1 1 i ps23  also  was 
faced.  This  result  had  linear  terms  on  the  right-hand  side  in  the 

p^Iavj/axj) (3vj/3xj) type  terms  and  thus  was  not  suitable  for  properly 

separating  generation  from  propagation. 

However,  in  his  work  during  the  Phase  I studies,  Doak9  fully  realized  the 
significance  of  the  distinction  between  source  and  acoustic  terms  in  consider- 
ing aerodynamic  noise  generation  as  outlined  in  the  previous  section.  In  order 
that  the  impact  of  Doak's  thinking  not  be  diluted,  the  present  section  will 
include  the  relevant  extractions  from  his  work  on  the  Importance  of  clear 
identification  of  source  terms  and  propagation  or  diffusion  terms. 

On  the  type  of  dependent  field  variable  to  use,  it  is  stated: 

The  hirst  step  towards  achieving  the  "separate"  understanding  oh  'all 
the.  phenomena  oh  compressible,  rotational  | [low, ' that  Crow  has  sug- 
gested as  necessary  (J or  the  problem  oh  aerodynamic  6ound  (6 ee  R eh-  11, 
p.  43),  obviously  must  be  to  identihy  the  various  phenomena.  Having 
previously  arrived  at  general  conclusions  similar  to  those  expressed 
by  Crow,  Voak  had  studied  some  aspects  oh  this  problem  oh  identihica- 
tionl^-31 , and  had  later  come  to  the  conrfjusion.51,H  that  a satis hac- 
tory  Identihication  could  not  be  achieved  ih  pressure,  mass  density 
and  particle  velocity  were  regarded  as  the  primary,  dependent  hieid 
variables.  Principal  among  the  considerations  leading  to  this  con- 
clusion was  the  hrct  that  the  Pridmore-Brown  shear  rehraction 
term14~16>28>34  could  not  be  isolated  and  unambiguously  identlhied 
except  in  the  special  case  oh  a blow  with  a purely  transverse  shear 
( see  the  discussions  alley's  theory H in  reherence  9 1,  when 
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particle  velocity  was  used  as  a primary  dependent  field  variable.  A 
thorough  study  of  the  mathematical  difficulties  involved  in  elimi- 
nating certain  field  variables  in  favor  of  others,  from  the  basic, 
transport  equations,  showed  that  this  lack  of  generality  of  the 
Pridmore- Brown  shear  refraction  term  could  be  traced  in  part  to  the 
fact  that,  whin  the  particle  velocity  is  separated  into  its  unique 
irrotational  and  solenoidal  components,  neither  the  mean  of  the 
irrotational  component  nor  that  of  the  solenoidal  component  is  nec- 
essarily zero.  This  has  the  consequence  that,  through  the  equation 
of  mass  transport,  the  mass  density  appears  to  have  a direct  depen- 
dence upon  both  the  irrotational  and  solenoidal  components  of  the 
particle  velocity.  This  consequence,  in  turn,  plays  a significant 
role  in  preventing  the  elimination  of  any  two  of  the  three  scalar 
field  variables  {pressure,  mass  density  and  the  scalar  velocity 
potential)  from  pvivj,  or  its  derivatives , in  favor  of  the  third. 
Thus,  one  cannot  obtain  an  inhomogeneous  partial  differential 
equation  for  any  scalar  quantity,  in  terms  of  quantities  associated 
with  the  solenoidal  particle  velocity  field,  which  could  be  assumed 
to  be  known  more  or  less  independently. 

It  appears  that  the  best  that  can  be  done,  with  the  particle  veloc- 
ity as  a field  variable,  is  to  produce  successive  approximation 
schemes,  like  those  of  Cku  and  Kovasznay ”,  or  of  M orfey36,  or  to 
obtain  formulations  valid  to  second  order  like  that  of  lilley2&, 
whereas  the  aim  is  to  produce  a generally  valid  system  of  coupled 
partial  differential  equations  for  the  "acoustic,’1  " turbulent " and 
"thermal"  components  of  the  motion,  which  reduce  to  the  Stokes - 
Kirchoff -Rayleigh  system  in  the  limit  of  small  amplitudes  and  small 
gradients.  Phillips'  equation  and  the  generalized  Rayleigh  equa- 
tions9 suffer  from  exactly  the  same  difficulty,  which  for  these 
equations  appeals  principally  as  the  insoluble  problem  of  eliminat- 
ing, in  the  general  case,  two  of  the  three  scalar  field  variables 
from  Phillips’  supposed  "source"  term,  (3vj/3xj) (avj/axj). 

The  clear  implication  of  suck  unsuccessful  exercises  of  elimination 
of  scalar  variables,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  difficulties  arose  in  the  relationships  imposed  by  the  mass 
transport  equation,  was  that  another  vector  field  variable,  other 
than  the  particle  velocity,  should  be  tried,  and  that  it  should  be 
a variable  that  produced  an  as- simple- as-possible  form  of  the  mass 
transport  equation.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  linear  momentum 
density  was  a possible  choice  of  dependent  vector  field  variable, 
in  place  of  the  particle  velocity. 

He  then  goes  on  to  justify  his  scheme  for  identifying  the  separate 
"acoustic,"  "thermal,"  and  "vortical"  components  of  motion. 

first,  there  is  a single,  simple,  obvious  and  by  itself  wholly 
sufficient  reason  why  an  identification  scheme  is  necessary,  on 
conceptual  grounds.  This  is  that  the  question  'How  is  sound 
generated  in  a disturbed  flow?'  is  completely  meaningless  unless 
one  knows  what  "sound"  is  "in"  the  disturbed  flow.  The  acoustic 
analogy  theories  arc  framed  on  the  premise  that  this  question 
cannot  be  answered,  in  practice,  because,  conditions  inside  the 
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disturbed  hl-ow  are  too  complicated.  With  these.  theories,  Coen  at 
best,  only  association  oh  an  external  Sound  hreld  with  each  parti- 
cular disturbed  hioto  is  possible  and  the  question  oh  how  this 
external  hreld  is  generated  can  be  answered  only  by  an  "as  ih" 
analogy.  Such  an  association  is  not  generally  possible  because  oh 
the  practical  dihhieulties  in  obtaining  independent  estimates  oh 
certain  equivalent  source  terms. 

Second,  there  is  a practical,  as  well  as  conceptual  reason  why  an 
identihication  scheme  is  necessaruy.  Accurate  observation  by 
measurements  oj  the  complicated  conditions  inside  a disturbed  < [low 
is  very  dihhicult  and  costly  In  both,  time  and  equipment.  Ultimately, 
irrelevant  measurements  oh  "equivalent"  quantities,  rather  than  oh 
the  essential  quantities,  are  therehore  particularly  wastehul. 

Third,  a theory  that  is  not  a uni hied  theory  is  no  theory  at  all, 
but  merely  a collection  oh  rules.  As  the  observation  by  Crow 
implies,  aerodynamic  sound  generation  is  an  intrinsic  part  oh  the 
whole  problem  oh  compressible,  rotational,  h^tuating  hlwid  blow, 
and  must  be  considered  as  such.  It  must,  therehore,  eventually  be 
hormulated  as  a part  oj  this  whole  problem.  The  science  oh  mag- 
netism could  conceivably  still  be  wholly  and  "more  easily" 
described,  as  it  once  was,  in  terms  oh  actual  and/or  equivalent 
magnetic  dipoles  as  sources,  with  the  Biot-Savart  Law  consigned  to 
oblivion,  but  ih  this  philosophy  had  been  adopted  in  the  past, 
there  would  now  be  no  science  oh  electromagnetism. 

Fourth,  and  hinally,  even  ih  it  is  acknowledged  that  an  identihi- 
cation scheme  is  necessary,  it  might  be  argued  that  nothing  better 
than  the  generalized  Rayleigh  equations  is  either  needed  or  desir- 
able. Ahter  all,  these  equations  can  be  interpreted,  hor  the 
desired  purpose  oh  identihication,  through  a successive  approxima- 
tion scheme  involving  unambiguously  identihiable  higher-order 
interactions,  such  as  that  oh  Chu  and  Kovasznaytt.  In  this  case, 
oh  course,  the  generalized  Rayleigh  horm  oh  Phillips'  equation, 
would  be  that  taken  as  generally  "identihying"  the  "acoustic"  type 
oh  motion.  As  long  as  nothing  better  can  be  hound,  it  would 
certainly  be  best  to  adopt  the  generalized  Rayleigh  equations  hor 
this  purpose,  and  to  develop  appropriate  approximate  hormalisms 
hrom  them,  jo  a.  particular  classes  oj  applications.  This,  in  jact, 
is  what  Phillips? 3,  Lilley? &,  and  others  working  hrom  Phillips 
equation  have  done,  or  attempted  to  do.  Nevertheless , it  is 
abundantly  clear,  hrom  the  many  detailed  comments  made  previously 
in  this  review  [about,  hor  example,  the  shear  rehraction  term 
dihhieulties,  the  cumbersomeness  oh  successive  approximation 
methods,  and  the  elimination  and  specihic  identihication  problems 
mentioned  in  the  hirst  three  paragraphs  oh  this  section),  that  the 
generalized  Rayleigh  equations  do  not  provide  a logically  satis- 
hactory  identihication  scheme  in  the  general  case,  and  that 
certain  oh  the  nonlinear  terms  in  these  equations  give  rise  to 
special  dihhieulties  oj  interpretation  and  reduction  in  specihic 
practical  applications.  Thus,  something  better  than  the 
generalized  Rayleigh  equations  can  be  hound,  there  is  certainly 
scope  hor  its  use. 
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Following  this,  Doak?  outlines  his  choice  of  primary  field  variables  and 
justifys  that  choice: 

A*  pximaxy  dependent  hield  variable*  fan  a Stokesian  fituid  (on  othex 
continuum ),  Voak  chooses  the  pxessuxe,  p,  the  mass  density,  p,  and 
the  tineax  momentum  density,  pvj . The  tineax  momentum  density  is 
separated  into  its  unique  solenoidal  and  ixxotational  pants: 

pvj  = Bj  - 3i|j/3x j (3-1) 

whexe 

Bj  = curl j (A)  (3-2) 

so  that 

3B|/3x  = 0.  (3-3) 

A:  and  one  thus,  xespectively , the  vectox  and  scalax  potentials  oh 
the  tineax  momentum  density.  A s a vectox  hield  vaxiable,  the  tineax 
momentum  density  has  cextain  a pxioxi  advantages  ovex  the  paxticle 
velocity.  Fixst  is  the  welt- known  fact  that  the  tineax  momentum  oh 
any  system  oh  paxticles  can  be  changed  only  by  the  action  oh  external 
fax ces.  As  lax  as  the  system  itselh  is  concexned,  it  is  thexefaxe  a 
consexved  quantity,  ixxespective  oh  the  natuxe  oh  the  intexnal  intex- 
action  hoxces.  Second,  the  tineax  momentum  density  is  to  seme  extent 
moxe  dixectly  measuxable  than  paxticle  velocity.  Fox  example,  a hot- 
wixe  anemometex  is  known  to  moxe  neaxly  measuxe  tineax  momentum 
density  than  paxticle  velocity. 

A point  to  be  made  in  passing  is  that  this  particular  advantage  is  no 
longer  a very  strong  reason,  since  as  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  summary, 
we  have  developed  a laser  velocimeter  for  measuring  the  components  of  fluctuat- 
ing velocity  in  supersonic  heated  flows. 

In  concluding  his  remarks  concerning  the  selection  of  field  variables, 

Doak  states: 

Thus,  with  the  auxiliaxy  condition  that  Bj  is  puxely  solenoidal, 
thexe  axe  thxee  ptiimaxy  scalax  hield  vaxiables  (p,  p and  i|»)  and  one 
pximaxy  vectox  hield  vaxiable  (Bj).  In  xespect  to  the  objectives 
oh  an  identlfacatlon  scheme,  the  advantages  oh  these  hield  vaxiables 
axe  at  once  appaxent  hxom  the  mass  txanspoxt  equation,  which  becomes 
simply  (and  exactly J 


a Poisson  equation  hox  the  scalax  potential  in  texms  oh  the  xate 
oh  change  oh  'mass  density  as  a souxee  texm. 


(3-U 
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Finally,  Doak  names  his  new  field  variables: 

...The.  scalar  potential , of  . the  linear  momentum  density  can  be 

regarded,  ion  identification  purposes,  oa  depending  only  upon  the 
fluctuating  maAA  denAity  land  vice  yma)  and  not  at  all  ex- 
plicitly, upon  either  the  Adenoidal  linear  momentum  denAity,  Bj, 
on  the  pneAAune,  p.  To  thuA  identify  these  quantitieA,  \p  and  p1, 

Voak  haA  called  them  puknodyncmic,  meaning  'aAAoclated  with  time- 
vanying  maAA  denAity ' [by  analogy  to  1 electno dynamic, ' which  o f 
counAe  meanA  ’ aAAoclated  with  vanying  electrical  change  density'  J 32. 
Since  3<|//9x|  is  thus,  by  definition,  the  pyknodynamic  pant  of  the 
linean  momentum  density,  so  B;  must,  by  logical  consequence  of  this, 
be  called  the  pyknostatic  pant  of  the  linean  momentum  density. 

These  variables  are  used  to  derive  a wave-type  equation  which  Doak  says 
leads  to: 

Natural  and  physically  meaningful  identifications  of  'acoustic'  and 
'thenmal'  pants  of  the  fluctuating  mass  density,  a colon  potential 
and  pyknoaynar.iic  pnessune.  The  nesulting  equations  penmit  elimina- 
tion of  the  'acoustic'  pants  0(J  the  pnessune  and  mass  density  in 
favon  of  the  'acoustic'  pant  of  the  scalan  potential,  for  which  a 
fourth  onden  inhomogeneous  partial  differential  equation  can  be 
obtained  [equation  (43)  oj(  reference  33]. 

Mao  he  has  shown  that  unden  somewhat  mone  general  conditions,  a 
fifth  order  inhomogeneous  partial  differential  equation  fon  the 
total  flurjtuating  scalar  potential  can  be  obtained  [ equation  (25) 
of  reference  33]" 

Thus,  taken  together,  the  studies  of  VoakM>H  and  Cnow^  provide 
very  strong  evidence  that,  fon  the  entire  ranae  of  subsonic  and 
supersonic  jet  flows,  (a)  only  the  ' iurbulent"  and  "thenmal" 
fluctuations  can  be  regarded  as  contributing  to  the  generation  of 
aerodynamic  sound  and  (6)  the  convection  and  refraction  otf  the 
sound  by  the  disturbed  flow  must  be  taken  into  account  explicitly. 

In  a later  development,  Doak37  showed  that  his  theory,  in  the  limit  of  a 
transversely  sheared,  parallel  flow,  reduced  to  a generalized  analog  of  the 
Landahl-U 1 ley  equation. 

Of  Li  1 ley's  equation,  he  unequivocally  stated^: 

It  has  to  be  concluded  that  none  of  the  existing  theoretical  pre- 
dictions of  aerodynamic  noise  from  either  mixing  regions  or  boundary 
layers,  excepting  only  that  of  Lilley can  be  regarded  at  present 
as  complete  and  correct.  At  best  all  other  predictions  are  incom- 
plete; at  worst  they  are  incorrect.  For  full  emphasis  of  this  point, 
it  has  to  be  added  that  'all  other'  in  this  context  means  ’absolutely 
all  other'  predictions  of  the  generation  and  radiation  of  aerodynamic 
noise  from  jet  mixing  regions,  and  boundary  layers,  and  includes  the 
predictions  of  Lighthill,  JUbner,  Powell,  Phillips,  Ffowcs  Williams, 
Crow,  Pao  and  Lows  on,  and  all  predictions  made  by  others  using  the 
basic  formulations  of  these  authors.  In  Schubert's  workIS  also, 
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becauAe  0(J  fu4  aiiamp-tton  o f a izJta.tive.ly  Low  Mach  number  and  hiA 
adoption  of  Obukhov’ A ’ quaAi-potential,  ’ it  turnA  out  that  the  Ahear 
refraction  effectA  have  not  been  completely  taken  into  account. 

Ulley’A  accent  work^  ii  the  only  formulation  of  an  aerodynamic 
noiie  generation  and  radiation  problem  in  which  the  Ahear  refraction 
termA  have  been  properly  recognized  and  included. 

Thus,  while  Ooak's  theory  was  not  reduced  to  numerical  solution  during 
this  program,  it  provided  the  foundation  for  a unified  theory  of  supersonic 
jet  noise  generation  and  furthermore  formed  the  very  fundamental  yardstick  for 
the  evaluation  of  other  jet  noise  theories. 

It  has  been  briefly  remarked  that  Utley's  equation  was  the  foundation  of 
our  analytical  and  numerical  results  in  the  detailed  study  of  supersonic  jet 
noise.  Thus,  to  set  the  stage  for  work  to  follow,  the  derivation  of  Li  1 ley's 
equation  will  be  outlined. 


3.2  ULLEY'S  EQUATION 

A derivation  of  Li  Key's  convected  wave  equation  is  accomplished  in  the 
following  manner^".  For  an  inviscid,  ideal,  non-thermal ly  conducting  gas 


i£+^.0 

P Dt  3X|< 


(mass  balance) 


Dvj 

Dt" 


+ 


1 3p 
P 3xj 


0 


(linear  momentum  balance) 


1 J>R  - It.  o 

p Dt  p Dt 


(energy  balance  - isentropy 
condi tion) . 


With  the  aid  of  the  definitions 


(3-5) 


r = log  p/p^ 

a2  = yp/p  (local  isentroplc  sound  speed) 


vYhere  p 
combine? 


is  a constant,  reference  pressure,  these  three  equations  can  be 


into  two  equations  In  r,  a and  vj : 

0r  + 9Vk  - n 
Dt  * ’ 0> 

(3-6) 

3 9x.  T Dt  3' 

(3-7) 

Taking  the  divergence  of  the  second  of  these  two  equations  and  subtracting 
from  it  the  material  derivative  of  Equation  (3-6)  gives  Phillips'  equation^: 
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(3-8) 


It  can  be  shown  that  the  material  derivative  of  Equation  (3~8)  produces  [upon 
making  use  of  (3“7)]: 

3vj  3vj  3v|< 


D 3 


./a2  l£_\  - *1l  . 2 Hi  _L_  /a2  lL-\  . 2y 

\ 3x|  / Dt3  L 3x|  3x»  \a  3xj  / 


Dt  3x|  \"  3x|/  pt3  ‘ 3x | 3xj  \"  3xj/  3xj  3x|<  3xj 

Consider  now  the  perturbation  situation  assumed  by  Ulley,  namely 

(p  + p*) 

r * log  *—•  * log  — ® * p'/p  ■ r 1 


(3-9) 


(3-10) 


(i.e.,  the  mean  pressure  is  uniform  and  the  pressure  fluctuations  are  relatively 
sma II); 


vj  - (vj  (x2)  + vj , v2,  V3) 


(3-11) 


where  the  fluctuating  velocity  components  are  small  compared  to  the  speed  of 
sound; 


a2  ■ a2(x2)  + a2'  a a2(x2)  + a2(x)|  jj — . 

For  these  assumptions,  Equation  (3~9)  becomes 


, 9Vl(x2)  3v2  3 v^ 

Y 3x2  3x|<  3xj 

3v!  av!  gv£ 

‘2y  sTj-3^8^  * higher  order  urms. 


(3-12) 


(3-13) 


This  is  the  usual  general  form  of  Utley's  equation  and  it  completely 
satisfies  the  requirements  of  having  all  linear  acoustic/mean  flow  and  acoustic/ 
mean  temperature  interaction  terms  on  the  left-hand  side,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  terms  on  the  right-hand  side  are  quadratic  or  higher  order  in  the  fluctuation 
quantities. 
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4.  SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS 


The  review  material  and  theoretical  development  presented  in  Sections  2 
and  3 portrays  the  situation  at  the  beginning  of  the  Phase  II  contract,  which 
was  a complete  theoretical  and  experimental  investigation  of  the  generation 
and  radiation  of  supersonic  jet  noise.  The  initial  theoretical  approach  had 
been  selected  in  the  Phase  I conceptual  studies  and  the  experimental  problems 
which  had  to  be  dealt  with  were  determined.  These  problem  areas  had  to  be 
solved  to  achieve  the  goal  of  providing  accurate  data  (i)  for  verification  of 
the  theory,  once  numerical  solution  had  been  accomplished,  and  (ii)  to  provide 
a basis  for  analytical  model  development,  as  necessary. 

The  specific  program  objectives  were: 

(1)  the  study  of  solutions  to  and  limitations  of  and  development  of 
extensions  to  lil ley's  theory  of  jet  noise  generation;  this  study  would  consist 
of  (a)  the  further  development  of  a deterministic  large-scale  model  of  turbu- 
lence as  a source  of  Jet  noise,  (b)  the  study  of  numerical  solutions  of 
Lilley's  theory  for  assumed  jet  noise  source  distributions,  and  (c)  the  study 
of  numerical  solutions  of  Lilley's  theory  for  Jet  noise  source  distributions 
computed  from  the  deterministic  turbulence  model; 

(2)  the  development  of  and  qualification  of  anecholc  facilities  suitable 
for  measurement  of  far-field,  hlgh-temperature  supersonic  jet  noise  without 
significant  interference  with  the  noise  generation  and  radiation  process; 

(3)  the  acquisition  and  analysis  of  data  from  jet  noise  and  turbulence 
experiments  necessary  for  validation  of  the  theoretical  models  and  predictions; 
In  addition,  these  experiments  were  to  provide  the  basis  for  new  theoretical 
n>dels  as  required;  and 

(4)  the  development  of  optical  instrumentation  for  providing  the  necessary 
turbulence  data,  In  this  case  a laser  velocimeter  for  the  measurement  of  turbu- 
lence velocity  Intensity,  scale,  spectra  and  convection  speeds,  as  well  as  mean 
flow  velocity.  In  addition,  the  instrument  must  provide  cross-spectra  and 
cross-correlation  information  from  orthogonal  turbulence  components  at  a point. 

At  the  end  of  the  Phase  I "conceptual  study"  program,  the  state-of-the-art 
theory  had  been  established.  It  was  also  established  at  that  time  that  several 
problems  existed  with  regard  to  experimental  observations.  The  published  jet 
noise  experimental  data  suffered  from  several  problems  which  fell  in  the 
following  categories: 

o Facility  contamination  - The  majority  of  published  data  appeared  to 
suffer  from  some  form  of  this  problem.  Contamination  resulted  from 
(i)  free-field  interference  which  ranged  from  reflections  from  wedges 
in  ill-designed  anechoic  rooms  to  ground  reflections  in  outside  facili- 
ties, (ii)  jet  mixing  interference  such  as  insufficient  entrainment  air 
or  wake  impingement  in  anechoic  rooms,  and  (iii)  upstream  noise  and 
turbulence  in  jet  rigs  leading  to  erroneous  far-field  noise  scaling 
laws. 
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Inadequate  envelope  of  jet  operating  conditions  — There  was  no  single 
data  source  which  covered  the  desired  span  of  exit  velocity  and  temper- 
ature. There  were  many  ad  hoc  tests  which  covered  selected  portions  of 
the  data  range,  but  as  a result  of  suspected  facility  contamination, 
many  of  these  were  questionable  to  some  degree. 

o Separation  of  effects  —All  of  the  supersonic  Jet  noise  data  published 
contained  both  shock-associated  noise  as  well  as  turbulent  mixing  noise. 
There  had  been  no  attempt  to  separate  the  effects  by  testing  with 
properly  designed  convergent-divergent  nozzles.  We  had  designed  and 
manufactured  three  con-div  nozzles  In  the  Phase  I program  and  had  con- 
ducted preliminary  tests  in  an  available  anechoic  room,  but  were  faced 
with  some  of  the  facility  contamination  problems  discussed  above. 

In  addition  to  the  jet  noise  data  problems,  there  was  no  instrumentation 
available  for  measuring  turbulence  characteristics  in  a high  temperature  super- 
sonic flow.  The  Laser  Veloclmeter  (LV)  had  been  identified  as  the  most  pro- 
mising instrument  for  accomplishing  this  and  the  development  of  an  LV,  which 
measured  components  of  mean  and  turbulent  velocity  and  turbulent  spectra  in 
this  high  temperature  supersonic  flow  environment,  was  a goal  during  this 
program. 

In  this  section  the  experimental  program  will  be  discussed,  including 
reference  to  facility  or  instrument  validation.  Following  this  will  be  a 
summary  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  theoretical  and  numerical  studies. 


!*.1  EXPERIMENTAL  PROGRAM 

This  subsection  will  include  descriptions  of  the  results  from  both  the 
noise  and  the  jet  flow  experiments.  Complete  descriptions  of  these  results  are 
given  in  the  interim  report  and  Volume  II  of  this  final  report. 


4.1.1  Jet  Noise  Experiments 

The  jet  noise  program  was  conducted  in  two  phases.  In  the  first  phase, 
the  turbulent  mixing  noise  was  carefully  examined.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
in  addition  to  extraordinary  care  In  the  facility  design  and  calibration,  a set 
of  three  carefully  designed  and  precisely  machined  convergent-divergent  nozzles 
were  tested  at  their  design  operating  conditions  (as  determined  optically  from 
Schlieren  photographs)  in  order  to  eliminate  the  noise  of  shocked  jet  flow. 

The  shock-associated  Jet  mixing  noise  was  studied  by  conducting  tests  at  condi- 
tions equivalent  to  the  turbulent  mixing  noise  test  conditions,  but  with  a 
convergent  nozzle,  incorporating  screech  suppression.  Thus,  the  shock- 
associated  noise  contained  only  the  broad-band  component  associated  with  turbu- 
lence-shock cel  1 interaction. 

Before  conducting  the  noise  tests,  the  facility  was  subjected  to  extensive 
calibration  testing.  These  calibrations  consisted  of  inverse  square  law  tests 
in  the  anechoic  free-field  environment,  ambient  noise  tests,  instrumentation 
noise  tests,  jet  rig  internal  noise  tests,  and  jet  noise  near-f ield/far-f ield 
determination.  These  results  are  summarized  in  Appendix  I. 
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4. 1.1.1  Turbulent  mixing  noise  experiments 

Results  from  jet  noise  experiments  have  been  published  in  the  past  by  a 
large  number  of  investigators.  However,  one  of  the  most  useful  studies  was 
that  conducted  by  Lush?,  in  which  the  characteristics  of  turbulent  mixing  noise 
from  unheated  jets  operated  at  subsonic  exhaust  velocities  were  examined  experi- 
mentally in  great  depth.  The  inadequacies  of  the  freely-convecting  quadrupole 
theories* ’4,  which  do  not  account  for  the  changes  in  radiation  efficiency  due 
to  the  shrouding  of  the  sound  sources  in  a jet  flow  by  the  mean  flow  environment, 
were  highlighted  by  Lush  (as  discussed  in  detail  in  Section  2 of  this  report) 
over  his  restricted  regime  of  jet  operating  conditions.  As  we  now  know,  these 
differences  between  LIghthi 1 1 theory  and  experiment  are  a result  of  acoustical 
mean  flow  interactions,  and  the  detailed  differences  must  be  carefully  docu- 
mented in  addition  to  providing  data  for  detailed  comparison  with  Li  1 ley  theory 
solutions. 

In  order  to  study  these  acoustic/mean-flow  interaction  effects  quantita- 
tively at  all  jet  operating  conditions  of  interest,  it  was  vital  to  obtain 
turbulent  mixing  noise  data  of  high  accuracy  over  extensive  ranges  of  jet 
velocity  and  exhaust  temperature  and  to  experimentally  Isolate  the  effects  of 
velocity  and  temperature. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  range  of  interest  of  the  jet  noise  control 
parameters  at  the  exhaust  (velocity  and  temperature)  was  determined  and  a map  of 
the  various  interrelated  parameters  (i.e.,  pressure  ratio,  density,  Mach  number, 
stagnation  temperature)  was  constructed.  This  is  shown  in  Figure  4.1.  Since 
jet  static  temperature  and  Jet  velocity  are  the  noise  control  parameters,  a test 
plan  was  devised  with  independent  variations  of  each  of  these.  In  the  turbulent 
noise  tests,  It.  was  necessary  to  minimize  shock  noise  contamination.  Thus, 
three  convergent-divergent  nozzles  were  designed  by  the  method  of  characteris- 
tics, constructed  from  inconel  and  tested  to  find  the  actual  operating  point. 
These  nozzles  are  represented  by  the  Mach  1.4,  1.7.  and  2.0  lines  in  Figure 
4.1.  The  convergent  nozzle  was  used  for  all  tests  up  to  pressure  ratios  of 
1.89.  Note  also  that  the  variation  of  specific  heat  ratio,  y,  with  stagnation 
temperature  was  incorporated  in  the  design  of  the  test  diagram,  as  y varies 
from  1.40  at  ambient  temperature  to  l . 31  at  2000°F. 

It  is  convenient  to  discuss  the  experimental  results  first  at  90°,  in  order 
to  minimize  the  added  complications  of  flow  acoustic  interactions,  and  then  to 
show  the  effects  at  other  angles.  There  are  three  interesting  velocity  ranges 
in  which  to  examine  .he  temperature  effects  on  spectra  at  90°.  These  three 
ranges  are  illustrated  In  Figure  4.2  wnich  shows  the  velocity  dependence  of 
overall  noise  at  90°  for  four  values  of  iet  temperature.  The  isothermal  case 
(Tj/Tq-I)  shows  the  expected  8th  power  velocity  dependence  (actually  7-5 
powers,  to  be  discussed  later).  However,  as  the  temperature  is  increased,  two 
apparently  different  effects  are  observed.  At  high  velocity,  the  noise  Is 
reduced  as  expected  from  dimensional  analysis  based  on  Lighthill's  theory. 
However,  at  low  velocity,  an  increase  in  temperature  causes  an  increase  in  noise 


4.  • 

This  section  summarizes  the  results  of  jet  noise  experiments  conducted  during 
the  Phase  II  program.  More  complete  discussions  of  these  tests  and  the  data 
are  found  in  References  38,  39,  and  40  and  Volume  II,  Section  2 of  this  report. 
A complete  listing  of  the  turbulent  mixing  noise  data  is  included  in  Volume  IV. 
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leading  to  speculation  of  the  existence  of  an  additional  noise  source.  A de- 
tailed examination  of  the  spectra  for  velocities  below,  at  and  above  the 
reversal  of  temperature  effects  reveals  other  clues  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  observed  effect. 


Figure  4.3  shows  a comparison  of  measured  spectra  at  low  speed,  Vj/ao*0.4, 
for  the  isothermal  jet  (test  point  2,  see  Figure  4.1)  and  at  a high  temperature 
(TP  1*1).  The  isothermai  jet  shows  the  characteristic  broadband  spectrum  while 
the  effect  of  elevated  temperature  clearly  is  to  provide  a significant  noise 
increase,  particularly  in  the  lower  frequencies. 

Results  for  a medium  velocity,  Vj/ao"0.8,  are  shown  in  Figure  4.4.  Here 
all  measurements  on  the  constant  velocity  line  between  TP  6 and  TP  ^5  have  been 
included.  At  first  sight  it  is  tempting  to  conclude  that  the  lower  frequency 
portion  of  the  spectrum  Is  independent  of  temperature,  while  clearly  the  higher 
frequencies  decrease  progressively  with  increased  temperature.  However,  a 
careful  review  of  the  data  at  a series  of  velocities  in  this  region,  indicated 
that  this  is  an  oversimplified  view.  As  can  be  seen  from  Figure  4.4,  the 
levels  at  these  lower  frequencies  first  decrease  as  one  proceeds  from  TP  6 to 
TP  18  and  then  begin  to  Increase  again  as  the  temperature  is  further  increased. 


Finally,  at  high  velocity,  it  is  observed  that  the  spectrum  decreases 
uniformly  with  increased  temperature  as  shown  in  Figure  4.5.  As  can  be  seen 
from  Figure  4.1,  this  data  for  Vj/a0"  1 .47 , covering  the  vertical  line  from 
TP  62  to  tp  49,  yields  a large  range  of  jet  efflux  temperature  (i.e.,  Tj/T0 
varies  by  a factor  of  5 between  the  lowest  and  the  highest  values).  In  the 
high  frequency  range,  above  10  kHz,  the  spectrum  for  TP  52  actually  crosses 
that  for  the  lower  temperature,  TP  57.  It  was  thought  at  first  that  this  was 
Indicative  of  shock-associated  noise,  due  perhaps  to  poor  "on-design"  operation 
of  this  particular  M»1.40  nozzle.  However,  a systematic  study  of  other  data 
indicated  that  this  uncharacteristic  high-frequency  contribution  occurred 
Irrespective  of  the  velocity  line  considered  and  always  was  associated  with  the 
test  point  on  that  line  for  which  the  jet  efflux  temperature  was  closest  to  the 
ambient  temperature;  i.e.,  the  rate  of  decrease  of  spectral  level  above  10  kHz 
was  always  at  a minimum  for  the  isothermal  Jet.  When  the  jet  temperature  was 
different  from  the  ambient,  irrespective  of  the  direction  of  this  difference, 
a more  rapid  decrease  was  observed. 


From  these  experimental  data,  one  can  speculate  on  scaling  laws.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  1 hase  II  program,  a semi-empirical  scaling  law  model  was 
postulated  In  order  to  explain  the  measured  results  quantitatively.  This 
scaling  law  model  consisted  of  two  noise  sources.  The  first  was  "Reynolds 
shear  stress  noise,"  and  the  second  was  referred  to  as  the  "temperature  fluc- 
tuation noise."  The  starting  point  for  this  model  was  an  equation  for  sound 
pressure, 


P * 


(4-1) 


The  first  term  represents  "Reynolds  shear  stress  noise"  that  dominates  at  high 
Vj/aQ,  whereas  the  second  term  represents  "temperature  fluctuation  noise"  that 
dominates  at  low  Vj/a0  and  high  Tj/T0  jet  operation.  It  also  will  be  noted 
that,  for  the  moment,  the  power  law  dependence  on  velocity  of  the  Reynolds 
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shear  stress  term  has  been  left  to  be  determined.  The  (Vj/a0)2  portion  of  the 
dependence  arises  from  the  second  time  derivative  on  the  assumption  of  the 
Strouhal  number  dependence  of  the  acoustic  radiation.  The  value  of  n,  however, 
depends  essentially  on  the  variation  of  mean  square  turbulence  level  with 
veloci ty. 

The  postulated  model  indicates  that  the  velocity  dependence  of  the  Reynolds 
shear  stress  contribution  should  be  obtained  from  data  for  which  the  jet  efflux 
temperature  is  equal  to  the  ambient,  in  this  case  the  second  term  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  above  equation  is  precisely  zero.  The  velocity  dependence 
therefore  was  obtained  from  spectra  measu/ed  along  the  horizontal  line  of  Figure 
4.1,  joining  test  points  1 and  63.  After  considerable  examination  of  the  data, 
it  was  found  that  the  intensity  for  the  isothermal  case  scaled  best  with  7*5 
powers  of  velocity.  This  suggests  that  the  turbulence  intensity  does  not  scale 
linearly  with  mean  velocity  and,  in  fact,  suggests  a turbulence  scaling  of 
/v1 2 a VjO.875  . This  Implies  that  the  normally  accepted  peak  turbulence  level 
of  14.5%  (from  available  hot-wire  measurements)  at  velocities  of  the  order 
Vj/ao*0.5  might  decrease  to  about  12%  at  Vj/ao*2.0.  This  point  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  more  detail  later,  when  high  velocity  turbulence  measurements  with 
the  Lockheed-Georgia  Laser  Velocimeter  (LV)  are  presented,  which  qualitatively 
support  the  observation  above  from  the  90°  acoustic  data. 

It  was  also  possible  to  establish  a temperature  scaling  factor.  This  was 
determined  to  be  of  the  form  suggested  above  by  examining  the  data  at  a constant 
velocity  ratio  for  variation  in  jet  temperature. 

The  somewhat  surprising  aspect  of  this  data  examination  was  that  the  scal- 
ing law  model  compared  favorably  with  the  measurements  only  when  the  two  noise 
sources  were  assumed  to  be  completely  correlated  in  the  statistical  sense.  The 
final  form  of  the  scaling  law  for  noise  radiation  at  90°  was  found  to  be 

S(o))  * a2  + 2 ^i2  /Ij2  + b2 

where 


and  where  Sm(ws)  and  Sj(us)  are  the  master  shear  stress  noise  and  master  tem- 
perature fluctuation  noise  spectra,  respectively,  and  are  given  in  Figure  4.6. 
Ts  is  the  source  region  temperature,  AT  is  the  temperature  difference  Tj-T0, 
and  u/ws*Vj/a0  (for  scaling  purposes).  An  example  of  the  validity  and  useful- 
ness of  *-he  scaling  law  model  is  shown  in  Figure  4.7,  where  a comparison  be- 
tween the  measured  and  predicted  overall  SPL's  for  all  data  at  90°  is  presented. 

It  is  emphasized  that  although  the  semi-empirical  scaling  law  model 
summarized  above  was  found  to  be  accurate  for  the  prediction  of  noise  at  90° 
to  the  jet  axis,  and  indeed  can  be  used  for  prediction  purposes  in  the  future, 
the  theoretical  work  conducted  subsequently  during  the  Phase  II  program  (and 
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discussed  later  In  this  section)  provides  more  physically  realistic  for  the 
temperature  effects  at  90°. 

In  order  to  examine  the  effects  of  temperature  at  other  angles,  it  is 
useful  to  examine  the  directivity  of  overall  intensity,  shown  in  Figures  4.8 
through  4.10  to  gain  an  overall  impression.  At  low  velocity  (Vj/ao»0.5,  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  effect  of  heating  observed  previously  at  6*90°  holds  at 
all  angles;  that  is,  the  noise  increases  with  heating.  The  directivities  for 
Tj/T0  * 1 and  3*4  are  virtually  parallel.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  medium  jet 
velocity  ratio  of  0.9,  the  effect  of  heating  is  to  produce  a decrease  in  noise 
level.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Figure  4.9  over  the  range  of  Tj/T0 
considered  here,  there  Is  no  effect  in  the  vicinity  of  0*40°,  and  as  0 in- 
creases or  decreases  from  40°,  there  is  a progressive  reduction  in  overall 
intensity  with  heating.  Finally,  at  Vj/a0  — 1 . 47  (Figure  4.10),  the  reductions 
become  very  large  indeed,  especially  near  the  jet  axis. 

The  major  effects  of  temperature  on  the  noise  spectrum  and  the  variation 
of  these  effects  throughout  the  speed  range  are  illustrated  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  peak  radiation  angle  at  0-45°  in  Figures  4.11  through  4.13. 

At  low  Jet  velocity  (Vj/ao“0.5,  Figure  4.11),  the  effect  of  elevated 
temperature  is  to  provide  a significant  noise  increase  at  the  lower  frequencies, 
and  a significant  noise  reduction  at  the  higher  frequencies.  As  the  jet  velocity 
increases,  the  noise  increase  at  lower  frequencies  becomes  less  dramatic,  and  at 
high  velocities  (Vj/aQ  ■ 1 .47,  Figure  4.13),  the  nctse  levels  at  these  frequen- 
cies in  fact  decrease  with  jet  heating,  in  contrast,  the  effect  at  higher 
frequencies  does  not  reverse  as  one  proceeds  from  low  to  high  Vj/aQ;  the  reduc- 
tions in  spectrum  levels  at  these  higher  frequencies  Increase  in  magnitude  as 
Vj/aQ  increases  throughout  the  speed  range. 

At  all  velocities  considered,  the  effects  of  jet  heating  described  above 
alter  the  peak  frequencies  in  a consistent  manner;  the  peak  frequencies  de- 
crease as  the  jet  exit  temperature  ratio  increases  from  unity.  This  suggests 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  scale  the  peak  frequencies  as  a function  of 
temperature. 

As  discussed  in  Section  2,  it  is  imperative  for  comparison  with  theoreti- 
cal results  to  extract  directivity  information  from  the  jet  noise  data  for 
constant  source  frequency.  This  was  done  in  considerable  detail  for  all  the 
data  taken.  Those  results  will  be  shown,  as  appropriate,  when  comparing  theory 
with  experiment  in  Section  4.2. 

4. 1.1. 2 Shock-associated  noise 

This  experimenal  study'  deals  in  particular,  with  the  broadband  component 
of  shock-associated  noise.  To  put  the  problem  in  perspective,  when  a conver- 
gent nozzle  is  operated  at  subcritical  pressure  ratio  or  when  a convergent- 
divergent  nozzle  is  operated  at  design  pressure  ratio,  t( ^ acoustic  spectrum 


* These  results  are  described  in  detail  in  Volume  II,  Section  7 and  complete 
tabulations  of  the  data  are  given  in  Volume  IV. 


Effect  of  Tj/Tq  on  Directivity  of  Overall  Intensity:  Vj/aom0.9 
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Figure  4.12  Effect  of  Tj/T0  on  1/3"0ctave  Spectra  at  Medium  Jet  Velocity: 
0=45°,  V i/aQ  = 0.9 
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Figure  4.13  Effect  of  fj/T0  on  1/3~0ctave  Spectra  at  High  Jet  Velocity: 
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is  broad  and  smooth,  and  consists  "*f  turbulent  mixing  noise.  On  the  other 
hand,  whei^  a convergent  nozzle  is  operated  at  supercritical  pressure  ratio 
(under-expanded)  or  when  a convergent-divergent  nozzle  is  operated  at  off- 
design  Mach  number  (under-expanded  or  over-expanded),  the  resulting  acoustic 
spectrum  contains  an  extra  noise  contribution,  due  to  the  presence  of  shock 
structure  in  the  jet  Mow,  in  addition  to  the  basic  turbulent  mixing  noise. 

The  shock-related  noise  can  be  divided  into  two  distinct  types,  each  having  its 
own  characteristic  properties.  The  first  component  is  discrete  in  nature, 
usually  with  several  harmonics,  and  is  often  referred  to  as  the  "screech"  com- 
ponent. The  second  component  is  broadband  in  nature  with  a well-defined  peak 
frequency.  The  former  has  been  studied  fairly  extensively  in  the  past,  whereas 
the  broadband  shock-associated  noise  component  has  not  been  examined  in  great 
detail.  In  the  present  study,  it  is  this  broadband  component  that  is  investi- 
gated; and  in  order  to  examine  its  trends  and  dependencies  accurately,  the 
contribution  from  the  screech  component  to  the  total  sound  field  is  suppressed 
without  altering  the  turbulent  mixing  noise  characteristics  to  any  significant 
extent. 

From  early  work,  it  is  well  known  that  shock-associated  noise  is  primarily 
dependent  on  pressure  ratio  and  is  virtually  independent  of  jet  temperature, 
whereas  turbulent  mixing  noise  is  controlled  by  velocity  rather  than  pressure 
ratio.  Thus,  It  can  be  concluded  that  shock-associated  noise  will  be  most 
significant  In  low- temperature,  high  velocity  jet-*,  rurthermore,  It  Is  also 
known  that  shock-associated  noise  is  more  or  less  omni-directional  and  would 
thus  be  expected  to  dominate  at  angles  where  turbulent  mixing  noise  is  minimum, 
that  is,  in  the  forward  arc. 

In  order  to  quantitatively  establish  the  characteristics  of  broadband 
shock-associated  noise,  it  was  necessary  to  formulate  a test  plan  comparable  to 
that  described  for  turbulent  mixing  noise.  In  previous  experimental  investi- 
gations, It  was  observed  that  the  intensity  of  shock-associated  noise  varied  as 

I « B4,  where  B - (Mj2  - 1)*. 

Thus,  as  in  the  turbulent  mixing  noise  tests,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  the 
exact  variation  of  Intensity  with  the  control  parameter.  This  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  a test  diagram  similar  to  Figure  4.1,  as  shown  in  Figure  4.14.  In 
addition  to  the  parameters  of  interest,  Tj/T0  and  B,  lines  of  constant  velocity 
ratio,  Vj/aQ,  and  constant  stagnation  temperature,  Tr/T0  are  shown,  based  on 
Isotropic  relationships.  Corresponden  .e  between  the  shock-associated  noise 
tests  and  the  turbulent  mixing  noise  tests  occurs  at  B values  of  0.94,  1.34, 
and  1.70,  which  corresponds  to  the  design  conditions  for  the  Mach  1.4,  1.7  and 
2.0  con-dlv  nozzles.  In  addition,  the  temperature  conditions  chosen  are  those 
used  for  the  turbulent  mixing  noise  tests.  Thus,  for  many  of  the  test  points, 
the  pure  turbulent  mixing  noise  data  can  be  compared  directly  with  the 
s/iock-associated  noise  spectra. 

To  continue  the  preliminary  assessment  of  the  significance  of  broadband, 
shock-associated  noise,  the  effects  of  temperature  and  velocity  ratio  are  shown 
at  three  representative  angles  in  Figure  4.15.  In  this  chart,  the  turbulent 
mixing  noise  from  subsonic  jets  and  supersonic  jets  operating  at  the  design 
pressure  ratios  is  used  as  the  reference  and  is  displayed  by  the  solid  line  and 
open-circles,  whereas  the  shock  noise  from  a convergent  nozzle  is  shown  by  the 
solid  symbols.  This  clearly  shows  the  dominance  of  shock  noise  at  large  angles 
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to  the  jet  axis  for  super-critical  pressure  ratios.  As  temperature  is  increased, 
the  significance  of  shock  noise  decreases  for  a given  velocity  ratio. 

As  a means  of  both  testing  the  validity  of  the  previously  observed  £ scal- 
ing and  further  confirming  the  relative  orders  of  magnitude  of  shock-associated 
noise  and  turbulent  mixing  noise,  the  noise  from  the  convergent  nozzle  test  is 
compared  with  turbulent  mixing  noise  in  Figure  4.16  for  four  different  values  of 
jet  temperature  ratio.  The  combined  noise  from  the  convergent  nozzle  tests  for 
low  values  of  $ (just  above  choking)  has  approximately  the  same  intensity  value 
as  the  pure  turbulent  mixing  noise,  with  this  turbulent  mixing  noise  dominance 
increasing  with  increasing  temperature  (corresponding  to  a velocity  increase 
for  fixed  0) . Once  the  shock-associated  noise  assumes  dominance,  01*  scaling  is 
observed  up  to  0 * 1 (M*1.4).  Temperature  appears  to  have  only  a minor  effect 
on  overall  shock-associated  noise  intensity  at  135°  to  the  jet  axis. 

Finally,  the  variation  of  shock-associated  noise  with  observer  angle  6 is 
examined  in  Figure  4.17,  where  the  results  from  under-expanded  and  fully-expanded 
jets  for  0“O.94  are  compared  at  four  values  of  Tj/T0.  For  the  unheated  case 
(Tj/T0 * 0.73) . the  shock-associated  noise  dominates  over  the  turbulent  mixing 
noise  levels  at  all  angles  greater  than  the  peak  angle.  As  the  jet  efflux 
temperature  is  increased,  the  turbulent  mixing  noise  contribution  increases, 
while  the  shock  noise  remains  essentially  unaltered.  The  relative  significance 
of  shock-associated  noise  therefore  diminishes  as  Tj/T0  increases,  and  at  the 
highest  temperature  considered  (Tj/T0  ■ 2.27) , the  directivity  in  the  rear  arc 
is  primarily  controlled  by  the  mixing  noise,  whereas  in  the  forward  arc  the 
total  noise  levels  are  dominated  by  shock-associated  noise.  For  all  values  of 
Tj/T0,  the  directivities  from  under-expanded  jets  in  the  forward  arc  are 
essentially  flat,  indicating  that  the  sound  radiated  by  the  presence  of  shocks 
in  a jet  flow  is  fairly  omni-directional. 


The  spectral  characteristics  of  broadband  shock-associated  noise  are 
illustrated  in  Figure  4.18,  which  shows  narrow-band  spectra  of  both  pure  turbu- 
lent mixing  noise  from  a C-D  nozzle  operating  at  its  design  pressure  ratio  and 
combined  turbulent  mlxing/shock-associated  noise  from  a convergent  nozzle 
operating  at  the  same  pressure  ratio.  It  is  observed  that  the  shock  noise  con- 
tribution does  not  modify  the  spectrum  in  the  low  frequency  range,  but  at 
frequencies  above  the  peak  frequency  the  shock  noise  dominance  is  maintained. 


If  the  shock  noise  spectra  are  examined  for  a systematic  variation  with 
emission  angle,  a rather  interesting  feature  is  observed.  Figure  4.19  shows 
the  1/3-octave  spectra  for  the  isothermal  jet  at  a Mach  number  of  1.37 
(0  ■ 0.94)  for  a representative  range  of  angles.  For  clarity  the  1/3-octave 
spectra  at  various  angles  are  plotted  on  a sliding  vertical  scale,  and  the 
peak  frequencies  are  joined  by  a broken  curve.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  peak 
frequency  of  shock-associated  noise  decreases  as  the  observer  angle  (relative 
to  the  downstream  jet  axis)  increases.  It  appears  that  the  peak  frequency 
exhibits  a Doppler  shift  phenomenon,  at  least  in  a qualitative  manner. 

This  is  confirmed  by  examining  the  data  at  all  test  conditions,  which 
supports  the  model,  postulated  by  Harper-Bourne  and  Fisher**',  of  a moving 
source  interacting  with  the  stationary  shock  pattern  as  the  noise  generation 
mechanism. 
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Figure  4.16  Overall  Intensity  Scaling 


Figure  4.18  Comparison  of  Pure  Turbulent  Mixing  Noise  Spectrum  and 
Spectrum  Containing  Broadband  Shock-Associated  Noise 
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Further  examination  of  the  frequency  spectra  revealed  that  the  peak  fre- 
quency also  scales  on  velocity,  Mach  number  and  diameter  according  to  the 
following  relationship  derived  by  Harper-Bourne  and  Fisher,  fp*Vj/BD. 

The  complete  set  of  test  results  is  presented  in  Volume  IV  of  this  report 
and  complete  analysis  of  the  results  is  given  in  Volume  11. 

4.1.2  Jet  Flow  Experiments 

Once  it  was  accepted  that  the  Li  1 ley  theory  and  equation  for  a unidirec- 
tional parallel  radially-sheared  flow  was  an  acceptable  model  for  studying  both 
jet  noise  generation  and  the  acoustic/mean  flow  interactions  involved  in 
propagating  the  sound  from  the  source  region  to  the  far  field,  it  became 
crucial  to  have  an  accurate  description  of  all  the  jet  flow  quantities,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  velocity.  A vast  body  of  data  existed  on  low  veloc- 
ity jets  from  hot-wire  measurements,  but  turbulence  measurements  in  particular 
were  not  available  for  jets  at  supersonic  velocity  and/or  high  temperature. 

The  development  of  the  Laser  Velosimeter  during  this  contract  made  it  possible 
to  obtain  a limited  amount  of  information  on  mean  velocity  and  turbulence 
intensity  and  spectra  near  the  end  of  the  contract. 

The  Laser  Velocimeter  is  described  in  Appendix  ll*-  and  the  calibration  (or 
qualification)  of  the  LV  based  on  comparisons  with  hot-wire  measurements  are 
given  in  Appendix  III.  In  the  following  discussion,  a summary  of  results  from 
measurements  in  high  velocity  jets  and  some  basic  scaling  laws  are  given.'*'1 

4. 1.2.1  Jet  flow  measurements 

The  measurements  in  the  jet  were  conducted  under  four  jet  flow  conditions: 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Jet  Mach  Number,  Mj  Jet  to  Ambient  Temp.,  Tj/Tp 


0.28 

1 .00 

0.90 

1.00 

1.37 

1.00 

0.90 

2.32 

(The  absolute  velocity  of  the  jets  in  Cases  3 and  4 is  the  same.) 


Radial  and  centerline  distributions  of  the  basic  quantities  (e.g.  m?ar> 
velocity,  and  turbulence  intensity)  were  obtained  for  these  variations  in  Mach 
number  and  temperatures  leading  to  new  insight  into  effect:  of  these  on  the  jet 
structure. 


Radial  distributions  of  the  mean  velocity  exhibited  dynamic  similarity  for 
a given  Mach  number  when  plotted  in  terms  of  U/Vj  and  n*  [defined  by 


I'The  instrument  developed  by  Lookheed-Georgia  is  described  in  detail  in 
Reference  38  and  Volume  II,  Section  5. 

■*"*■ These  data  are  described  in  detail  in  Reference  61  and  Volume  II,  Section  6. 
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( r — ro . 5) /x ] * The  axial  distance  to  which  similarity  could  be  achieved  de- 
pended on  the  jet  Mach  number,  and  varied  from  eight  to  sixteen  diameters 
downstream  in  the  range  of  Mach  numbers  encountered.  This  distance  correlated 
directly  with  the  potential  core  length  and  on  the  basis  of  the  present  results, 
was  estimated  to  be  twice  the  potential  core  length. 

Radial  distributions  of  the  turbulence  intensities  and  the  covariance 

u'v1  normalized  by  Vj  and  Vj  , respectively,  did  not  collapse.  However,  the 
radial  turbulence  distributions  appeared  to  vary  consistently  with  changing 
jet  flow  conditions,  and  the  distributions  were  such  that  the  peak  occurred 
near  nA*0  at  all  axial  locations  where  similarity  existed  in  the  mean  velocity 
distributions.  The  peak  turbulence  value  generally  tended  to  decrease  with 
both  increasing  downstream  distance  and  Mach  number.  At  Mach  0.28  and  x/D«2.0, 
the  peak  intensity  of  the  axial  velocity  fluctuations  normalized  by  Vj  was 
about  18%,  and  the  radial  component  was  about  14$,  and  the  peak  value  of  the 
covariance  was  about  16x1 0~ 3 Vj2.  Figure  4.20  shows  a summary  of  the  peak 
values  of  these  turbulence  characteristics  as  a function  of  the  axial  station 
and  the  Mach  number. 

The  spreading  rate  of  the  mixing  layer  was  observed  to  decrease  with 
increasing  Mach  number.  This  agreed  with  trends  indicated  by  earlier  studies 
using  pitot  tubes.  The  rate  of  decrease  was  however  more  rapid  in  the  present 
study.  Cary**2  and  Knott,  et  al**3  carried  out  mean  flow  measurements  using 
respectively,  an  interferometer  and  a burst  counter  type  LV.  The  spreading 
rates  determined  from  their  results  agreed  with  those  found  in  the  present 
study;  since  they  were  using  remote  sensing  instruments  also,  the  agreement 
would  suggest  that  the  present  results  are  correct  and  that  the  plt'ot-tube 
measurements  were  affected  hy  having  the  measuring  probe  inserted  into  the  flow 
region.  An  empirical  equation  was  derived,  based  on  the  results  for  jets  at 
ambient  temperature  (Tj/To«1.0),  which  related  spread  rate  to  Mach  number.  The 
equation  is  given  by:  6n  - 0. 165  - 0.045  Mj2,  where  6n  is  the  rate  of  change  of 

vorticity  thickness  with  axial  distance. 

The  decrease  in  spreading  rate  of  the  mixing  layer  in  turn  caused  an  in- 
crease In  the  potential  core  length  (xc)  with  increasing  Mach  number.  The 
relationship  is  given  by:  xc/D-4.3  + 1.1  Mj2. 

Centerline  distributions  of  the  mean  velocity  and  the  turbulence  intensi- 
ties moved  downstream  with  increasing  Mach  number.  In  particular,  the  axial 
and  radial  turbulence  Intensity  peaks  were  located  at  progressively  greater 
distance  downstream  with  increasing  Mach  number.  The  movement  of  the  curves 
could  be  identified  directly  with  the  stretching  of  the  potential  core,  and 
distributions  of  the  mean  velocity  were  brought  to  a common  curve  when  the 
axial  distance  was  normalized  by  the  potential  core  length.  Figure  4.21  shows 
the  collapsed  data.  However,  such  a good  collapse  was  not  possible  with  the 
turbulence  intensity  distributions  because  of  the  general  tendency  for  the 
normalized  turbulence  ’ntensities  (u'/Vj  and  v‘/Vj)  to  fall  with  increasing 
Mach  number.  However,  all  the  peaks  of  the  distributions  tended  to  be 
located  close  to  x/xc*2.0,  thus  giving  support  to  the  choice  of  the  poten- 
tial core  length  as  a normalizing  factor. 

A general  equation  was  derived  based  on  Witze's  formulation^  of  the 
centerline  distribution  of  the  mean  velocity.  The  equation  is: 

* where  r0i5  is  one-half  of  the  centerline  velocity  and  U is  the  Local 

ve loci ty . 
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U/V  I vs 


U/Vj  « 1 -exp{ot/(1  -x/xc)},  where  xc  Is  a function  of  the  Mach  number  as  ex-  J 

pressed  above,  and  a may  be  approximated  by  a constant  value  of  1.35*  The  * 

curve  for  this  equation  is  also  shown  In  Figure  4.21,  and  it  is  observed  that  . 

there  is  good  agreement  with  the  collapsed  experimental  results.  ■ 

Radial  distributions  of  the  mean  velocity  at  different  Mach  numbers  were 
found  to  collapse  when  the  radial  distance  was  expressed  in  terms  of  o^n*  , 

where  ■ (0.165  - 0.045  Mj2)"1.  Since  0i  is  related  to  the  more  commonly  used 
spread  parameter  a used  in  Gortler's  solution  by  a * /iraj , the  results  are 
plotted  in  terms  of  an*  in  Figure  4.22.  The  curve  for  Gortler's  error  function 
profilers  is  also  shown.  The  agreement  between  the  collapsed  experimental  data 
and  Gortler's  error  function  profile  suggests  that  a general  equation  for  the 
radial  distribution  of  the  mean  velocity  for  jets  of  varying  Mach  numbers,  may 
be  given  by:  U/V j *0.5  {1  +erf  an*},  where  a * 10. 7/(1  “ 0.27  Mj2) . 

Radial  distributions  of  the  mean  radial  velocity  also  collapsed  when 
plotted  in  terms  of  oin*. 

The  heated  jet  was  not  studied  in  as  great  a detail  as  were  the  jets  at 
ambient  temperature.  However,  there  is  sufficient  data  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  effect  of  heating  the  jet.  It  was  found  that  for  a constant  Mach  number 
of  0.9,  the  heating  of  the  jet  had  the  tendency  of  increasing  the  spreading 
rate  of  the  Jet  mixing  layer  with  a consequent  reduction  in  the  potential  core 
length.  If  the  jet  efflux  velocity  Is  kept  constant  and  the  jet  heated  (i.e., 
a comparison  between  case  2 and  case  4 — Mj*0.9»  Tj/Tq*2.32  and  Mj  **  1 . 37 > 

Tj/To*1.0;  Vj/a0«1.37)  the  increase  in  spreading  rate  is  greater  than  the 
increase  observed  for  heating  at  fixed  jet  exit  Mach  number. 

4. 1.2. 2 Noise  scaling  at  90°  based  on  turbulence  scaling 

Returning  now  to  the  discussion  in  Section  4. 1.1.1  on  noise  scaling  at 
90°  for  isothermal  jets,  it  was  observed  that  the  intensity  varied  as  7.5 
powers  of  jet  velocity  , rather  than  8,  and  a dimensional  analysis  pointed 
to  a slight  reduction  in  the  turbulence  intensity  with  Mach  number  as  the  most 
probable  reason  for  this  observed  effect.  The  very  simplified  scaling  pre- 
sented in  Section  4.1.1  suggested  that  for  7-5  powers  of  jet  exit  velocity,  a 
peak  turbulence  intensity  functional  relationship  with  jet  exit  velocity  of 

y * a y 0.875 
J 

would  be  required.  This  type  of  dimensional  analysis  assumes  that  the  turbu- 
lence intensity  peak  and  radial  distributions  are  constant  and  similar, 
respectively,  in  the  annular  mixing  region.  As  can  be  observed  from  Figure 
4.20,  this  is  not  true.  Thus,  to  obtain  an  average  peak  value  of  turbulence 
intensity,  the  observed  peak  values  from  Figure  4.20  are  averaged  in  the 
region  from  two  diameters  to  the  end  of  the  potential  core,  which  should  be 
a representative  region  for  high  frequency  noise  generation.  From  this 
average  peak  at  each  isothermal  Mach  number  condition,  the  following  power 
law  behavior  between  turbulence  and  jet  exit  velocity  is  obtained: 

u'/Vj  = .167  (Vj/a0)--085 

v'/Uj  = .111  (Vj/a0)'-21° 
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Thus,  the  variation  of  peak  turbulence  intensity  with  jet  exit  velocity  quali- 
tatively exhibits  the  trend  predicted  from  observaton  of  the  acoustic  intensity 
at  90°. 

Based  on  the  actual  form  of  the  measured  variation  with  Mach  number  of 
both  radial  and  axial  turbulence  intensity  as  well  as  the  variations  of  jet 
spread  rate  and  potential  core  length,  and  their  effects  on  local  Strouhal 
number,  a more  rational  scaling  relationship  between  90°  noise  radiation  and 
the  turbulence  can  be  derived.  In  doing  this  it  is  still  convenient  to  assume 
that  the  jet  density  is  constant  and  that  refraction  and  source  convection 
effects  may  be  neglected  at  90°.  For  transonic  and  supersonic  velocities,  the 
neglect  of  refraction  is  questionable  since  J^nsity  gradients  are  significant 
even  for  the  isothermal  jet  exit  condition.  From  this  dimensional  analysis 
(based  on  Lighthill's  analysis^),  the  following  scaling  law  is  derived: 

1(0-90°,  Tj/T0  - 1 ) - (Vj/a0)6-8  [3-9  + (Vj/a0)2] . 

In  the  region  of  0.7SVj/ao<2,  this  relationship  is  most  closely  approximated 
by  (within  ±.5  dB) 


I - (Vj/a0)7*5, 

thus  confirming  that  the  modified  power  law  behavior  observed  in  the  noise 
measurements  at  90°  is  directly  related  to  changes  in  the  jet  structure  due  to 
Mach  number.  One  should  be  cautioned  not  to  interpret  the  above  result  as  an 
indication  of  two  types  of  sources,  since  the  a+bM2  behavior  Is  a direct 
result  of  potential  core  stretching  with  increasing  Mach  number. 

This  example  above  Is  probably  the  most  elementary  to  which  the  turbulence 
data  will  be  applied;  however,  it  is  an  outstanding  demonstration  of  the  use- 
fulness of  an  instrument  which  can  perform  the  detailed  measurements  of  the  jet 
structure  necessary  to  identify  and  validate  the  origins  of  jet  noise.  The 
potential  utility  o f tills  instrument  will  be  invaluable  in  jet  noise  and  turLu- 
lence  research  and  it  is  envisioned  that  the  instrument  will  be  used  routinely, 
within  2-3  years  in  wind  tunnel  testing.  Thus,  what  began  as  a development 
project  on  an  instrument  for  studying  jet  noise  generation  has  opened  new 
vistas  in  several  fields  of  aerodynamic  research,  development,  and  testing. 


4.2  TURBULENT  MIXING  NOISE  THEORY  AND  COMPARISON  WITH  EXPERIMENT1" 

As  discussed  in  Section  3,  Li l ley's  equation  is  an  exact  expression  to 
second  order  which  specifically  isolates,  on  the  left-hand  side,  all  the 
linear  fluctuating  terms  that  are  associated  with  sound  propagation,  inc'ud 
ing  interactions  with  mean  flow  and  mean  temperature  gradients  (within  the 
restriction  of  a parallel  flow,  with  only  radial  gradients),  while  the  right 
hand  side  contains  only  products  of  higher  order  fluctuating  terms.  The 
equation  is  formulated  in  terms  of  the  primary  field  variable  of  interest, 
acoustic  pressure. 


J.  # 

This  work  is  described  fully  in  References  28,  38,  46,  47,  and  48,  as  well  as 
Volume  II,  Section  3. 
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Lit  ley's  equation  can  be  utilized  to  study  radiation  from  various  types 
of  mcltipole  sources,  either  fixed  or  moving  and  either  deterministic  or 
random.  It  can  also  be  used  to  study  the  generation  of  sound  in  a turbulent 
mixing  region,  provided  the  major  characteristics  of  the  turbulent  velocity 
fluctuations  necessary  to  make  up  the  source  function  are  known.  In  addition, 
the  transition  points  of  homogeneous  Li  1 ley  equations  are  useful  in  determin- 
ing regions  within  the  flow  field  where  propagation  or  else  exponential  decay 
occurs.  These  regions  of  exponential  decay,  sometimes  called  "shadow  zones'1 
have  been  used  by  Fisher  and  Szewczyk^9  to  explain  the  operation  of  certain 
types  of  suppressor  nozzles.  This  phenomenon  is  referred  to  as  shielding, 
i.e.  of  the  noise  sources  from  the  observer. 

Thus,  Li  Hey  equation  solutions  permit  identification  and  separation  of 
source  generation  effects  from  acoustic/mean  flow  interaction  effects.  It  is 
expected  that  this  type  of  analysis  will  ultimately  lead  to  an  exact  under- 
standing of  how  various  types  of  suppressor  nozzles  operate  and  will  also  form 
the  basis  of  a design  tool  for  new  suppressor  nozzle  concepts. 

In  this  phase  of  the  work,  there  were  the  major  objectives  stated  in  the 
introduction  to  Section  k,  as  well  as  several  sub-objectives.  It  had  been 
determined  that  the  Li  1 ley  equation  solutions  would  be  considered  only  for 
turbulent  mixing  noise  studies  and  that  shock-associated  noise  would  be  ex- 
amined via  another  model,  although  the  Li  1 ley  equation  does  not  have  this 
restriction  as  such.  The  primary  objectives  then  were  to  develop  numerical 
solutions  to  Li  1 ley's  equation  for  assumed  turbulent  mixing  noise  source 
distributions,  and  to  compare  these  solutions  with  experiment  over  as  broad 
a range  of  velocity  and  temperature  conditions  possible.  In  order  to 
properly  evaluate  source  solutions,  it  was  necessary  to  devote  significant 
effort  to  source  descriptions.  In  this  regard,  a new  philosophy  was  adopted 
in  the  turbulent  mixing  noise  quadrupole  source  model  in  that  particle  dis- 
placement, rather  than  particle  velocity  was  the  source  field  variable. 

Also,  new  types  of  temperature  source  mechanisms  were  identified  and 
used,  along  with  the  Lilley  equation  propagation  characteristics,  to  explain 
the  effects  of  temperature  on  jet  noise  generation.  Finally,  as  a means  of 
physically  characterizing  the  numerical  results,  as  well  as  providing  a 
simpler  means  for  obtaining  solutions  in  applicable  regions,  limiting  analytic 
solutions  were  developed  for  both  low  and  high  frequencies.  In  addition  to 
requiring  an  accurate  description  of  the  sources  of  noise  generation,  the 
Lilley  equation  is  fairly  sensitive  to  the  mean  velocity  and  temperature  dis- 
tributions and,  as  such,  requires  an  accurate  description  of  these  quantities. 

Rather  than  dwell  extensively  on  the  mathematical  aspects  of  the  Lilley 
equation,  a brief  summary  of  results  achieved  during  this  research  will  be 
given, fo I lowed  by  a comparison  of  relevant  solutions  with  experimental  data. 

A. 2.1  Monopole  Source  Solutions 

The  main  achievements  of  the  initial  part  of  the  Lilley  equation 
investigation  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 
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4.2.1 . 1 The  solution  of  Lilley's  equation 

A method  of  solving  Lilley's  equation  numerically,  based  upon  the  Green 
function  technique,  was  first  carried  out  in  detail  for  an  assumed  (volume 
acceleration)  monopoie  source  distribution  immersed  in  a parallel  sheared  flow 
of  nonuniform  velocity  and  speed  of  sound.  It  was  felt  that  these  monopole 
solutions  would  lead  to  a better  understanding  of  the  major  physical  character 
istics  of  the  Li  1 ley  equation  solutions  and  would  provide  the  basis  for  preli- 
mininary comparison  with  jet  noise  data  as  well  as  with  measurements  of 
radiation  from  "artificial"  sources  inserted  in  the  jet  flow. 

4.2. 1.2  Preliminary  jet  noise  source  model 

As  a preliminary  model  for  the  source  of  jet  mixing  noise,  the  assumed 
source  distribution  consisted  of  a ring  of  incoherent  point  sources  of 
arbitrary  radius,  so  that  the  sources  could  be  positioned  at  realistic  loca- 
tions in  relation  to  the  velocity  profile  (e.g.  on  the  lip-line  where  the 
turbulence  intensi ty,  and  hence  the  actual  source  strength,  is  at  or  near  a 
maximum  in  the  initial  mixing  region). 

The  point  source  had  an  arbitrary  axial  convection  velocity  and  axial 
coherence;  the  corresponding  convective  amplification  effect  could  be  calcu- 
lated with  a simple  analytic  formula,  independently  of  the  Li lley  equation. 

4. 2. 1.3  Numerical  results  and  comparison  with  experiment 

Numerical  solutions  to  the  Li lley  equation  with  the  above  source  model 
were  obtained  for  a range  of  jet  exit  velocities  up  to  and  including  sonic 
speed  but  only  at  the  isothermal  condition  (i.e.  where  the  speed  of  sound  is 
uniform  throughout  the  sheared  flow  and  equal  to  the  ambient  value).  The 
numerical  results  were  displayed  as  a function  of  ring  source  radius  over  a 
wide  frequency  range  and  compared  with  the  corresponding  plug  flow  results  to 
demonstrate  the  Importance  of  source  location  (i.e.  ring  source  radius)  and 
real  velocity  profile  effects. 

The  error  function  was  used  for  the  velocity  profile  shape  in  the  poten- 
tial core/initial  mixing  region,  and  its  accuracy  was  verified  by  comparisons 
with  measured  data.  In  addition,  a preliminary  comparison  of  theoretical 
results  with  measured  isothermal  jet  noise  directivity  data  in  the  form  of 
"difference  spectra"  was  conducted.  For  the  purposes  of  that  comparison  the 
acoustic-mean  flow  interactions  for  the  required  quadrupole  jet  mixing  noise 
source  distribution  were  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  those  predicted  by  the 
Li lley  equation  for  the  monopole  source  distribution.  Also,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  allow  for  the  variation  of  effective  axial  source  location  (and  hence 
for  velocity  profile  variation)  with  source  Strouhal  number.  Only  one  axial 
location,  at  the  end  of  the  potential  core,  was  used  for  the  whole  Strouhal 
number  (frequency)  range. 

Experimental  (stationary)  point  source  directivity  data  were  studied  in 
some  detail  and  two  forms  of  the  Li  I ley  equation,  with  a volume  displacement 
and  a volume  velocity  point  monopole  source  function,  were  solved  to  yield 
theoretical  directivity  predictions.  The  results  were  compared  with  some  of 
the  measured  data  published  by  Ribner  and  his  col leagues15“19. 
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4.2.2  Jet  Noise  Source  Solutions 

During  the  main  part  of  the  Ulley  equation  investigation,  the  major 
accomplishments  were  numerical  and  analytic  solutions  for  multipole  sources, 
the  derivation  of  a modified  Li  1 ley  equation  and  detailed  comparisons  with 
measured  jet  mixing  noise  data,  as  outlined  below. 

4.2.2. 1 Solutions  of  Lilley's  equation 

The  Li  1 ley  equation  numerical  solution  technique  was  extended  to  include 
radial  dipole  and  radial-radial  quadrupole  source  functions  and  hence  all  the 
different  quadrupole  source  types.  The  theory  developed  for  that  purpose 
allows  solutions  for  multipole  source  distributions  of  any  order  to  be  derived 
from  a single  basic  numerical  solution. 

Also,  closed-form  analytical  solutions  to  the  Li  1 ley  equation  were  de- 
rived for  the  limiting  cases  of  high  and  low  frequency. 

4. 2. 2. 2 Jet  noise  source  model 

One  of  the  major  modifications  to  the  Ulley  equation  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  a n^-w  source  function.  The  reasons  for  the  rejection  of  the  original 
(volume  acceleration)  source  function  and  the  derivation  of  the  new  volume 
displacement  source  function  were  justified  by  extensive  analytical  and 
numerical  work  and  by  appealing  to  the  well-established  scaling  laws  exhibited 
by  measured  jet  mixing  noise  data.  The  volume  displacement  and  volume  accel- 
eration quadrupole  source  functions  are  both  valid  second-order  approximations 
to  the  basic  Lllley  equation  source  function,  but  the  corresponding  LI  1 ley 
equation  solutions  are  radically  different  at  low  Mach  number.  The  low  Mach 
number  asymptotic  mean  velocity  dependence  of  the  radiated  Intensity  is  Vj6  for 
the  volume  acceleration  quadrupole  but  is  Vj0  for  the  volume  displacement 
quadrupole,  in  agreement  with  the  scaling  law  exhibited  by  the  measured  data. 
The  other  major  modification  was  a new  (volume  displacement)  dipole  source 
term  for  nonisothermal  Jet  flows,  which  is  described  below  under  the  heading 
of  comparisons  with  measured  data. 

4. 2. 2. 3 Numerical  results  and  comparisons  with  measured  data 

Following  the  introduction  of  the  new  displacement  source,  numerical 
solutions  to  the  Li  1 ley  equation  were  obtained  over  an  extended  range  of  jet 
exit  velocities,  up  to  twice  the  ambient  speed  of  sound,  and  for  a wide  range 
of  jet  exit  temperatures,  from  one-half  to  nine  times  the  ambient  temperature. 

The  effects  of  temperature  on  the  measured  noise  intensity  spectra  at  90° 
to  the  jet  axis  were  investigated  and  analyzed  first  on  the  basis  that  the 
effects  might  be  entirely  understood  in  terms  of  acoustic-mean  flow  interac- 
tions, that  is,  interactions  between  the  mixing  noise  (isothermal)  quadrupole 
sources  and  the  axisymmetric  nonuniform  mean  temperature  field,  including  the 
mean  density  gradient.  This  was  followed  by  a second  investigation  in  which 
the  measured  data  was  correlated  on  the  basis  that  an  additional  dipole  source 
mechanism  appears  in  nonisothermal  jet  flows,  its  radiation  intensity  being 
proportional  to  the  sixth  power  of  the  jet  exit  velocity.  Distance  and  angle 
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calibrations  were  applied  to  the  measured  noise  data  to  allow  for  the  finite 
distance  between  the  nozzle  exit  plane  and  the  effective  axial  source  location. 
The  same  data  calibrations  were  employed  in  the  following. 

Following  the  early  work,  the  mean  velocity  profiles  for  the  transition 
and  fully  developed  regions  of  the  jet  mean  flow  field  were  chosen  and  their 
accuracy  verified  by  comparisons  with  measured  data,  in  addition,  the  mean 
temperature  profile  in  each  jet  flow  region  was  obtained  by  assuming  similar- 
ity between  velocity  and  stagnation  temperature  profiles.  The  speed  of  sound 
profile  in  the  original  Li  Hey  equation  and  the  mean  density  profile  in  the 
modified  version  both  were  related  to  the  mean  temperature  profile  by  assuming 
that  the  jet  fluid  is  a perfect  gas  with  a constant  specific-heat  ratio. 

A detailed,  comprehensive  comparison  of  theoretical  results  with  measured 
isothermal  and  heated  jet  noise  directivity  data  was  carried  out.  The  varia- 
tion of  effective  axial  source  location,  and  hence  flow  profile,  with  source 
Strouhal  number  (frequency)  was  also  incorporated. 

Experimental  (stationary)  point  source  directivity  data  recently  published 
by  Ribner  and  his  colleagues  were  re-examinee  and  compared  again  with  our 
theoretical  results  after  a correction  was  made  to  a parameter  definition  in 
their  work  by  Ribner  50.  Also,  new  experimental  point  source  measurements  taken 
at  Lockheed-Georg ia  were  compared  with  Lilley  equation  theoretical  directivity 
results. 

It  should  be  noted  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  in  general  to  calculate 
absolute  noise  levels  with  measured  or  assumed  source  function  data  since, 
strictly  speaking,  that  was  not  part  of  the  original  objective.  This  work  has 
been  concerned  with  the  "convective  and  refractive"  effects  in  a heated  Jet 
and  these  largely  control  the  directivity  of  the  radiated  noise  intensity.  For 
isothermal  jets  the  absolute  levels  at  90°  to  the  jet  axis  are  mainly  deter- 
mined by  the  magnitude  of  the  turbulent  velocity  fluctuations,  correlation 
volumes,  etc.  However,  there  is  a significant  refractive  influence  on  noise 
intensity  levels  at  90°  to  the  axis  of  nonisothermal  jets;  hence,  the 
detailed  investigations  summarized  above. 

Finally,  the  comparisons  between  experimental  point  source  directivity 
measurements  and  solutions  to  appropriate  forms  of  the  Lilley  equation  will  not 
be  included  in  this  report,  but  will  be  published  at  a later  date.  This  part 
of  the  investigation  was  curtailed  when  it  was  realized  that  the  theoretical 
results  were  critically  dependent  on  a correct  modeling  of  the  experimental 
point  source.  The  present  investigation  was  not  directly  concerned  with 
artificially  excited  jet  exhaust  flows.  Experiments  of  this  type  were  origi- 
nally included  to  provide  an  independent  check  on  the  validity  of  the  Lilley 
equation  description  of  the  propagation  type  of  acoustic-mean  flow  interactions. 
Once  the  importance  and  complexity  of  experimental  point  source  modeling  became 
apparent  the  exercise  was  terminated  and  all  the  effort  was  concentrated  on  the 
jet  mixing  noise  investigation. 

*4.2.3  Lilley  Data-Theory  Comparison 

For  the  purposes  of  this  data-theory  comparison,  two  different  types  of 
deviations  from  the  classical  theory  are  introduced  and  the  success  of  the  new 
theory  in  accounting  for  these  problems  is  detailed. 
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As  discussed  in  Section  4. 1.1.1,  measured  data  on  hot  jets  at  low  Mach 
numbers  (Uj/ao*0.3  to  0.6,  where  Vj  is  the  jet  exit  velocity  and  cG  is  the 
ambient  sound  speed)  show  significant  increases  in  far-fieid  intensity, 
relative  to  isothermal  jets  of  the  same  velocity.  At  90°  to  the  jet  axis,  the 
measured  velocity  dependence  is  Vj6  in  contrast  to  the  Vj8  Lighthili  predic- 
tion. Figure  4.23  demonstrates  this  for  a low  Strouhal  number,  S = 0.1,  where 
the  increase  in  low  velocity  noise  due  to  heating  is  quite  pronounced  ($*fd/Vj* 
where  f is  the  observed  frequency  and  d is  the  jet  diameter). 

The  second  problem  is  illustrated  in  Figure  4.24,  where  the  measured 
directivity  of  isothermal  jet  noise  at  two  supersonic  jet  velocity  conditions 
for  a modified  Strouhal  number  $m“0.3  (Sm=*SDm,  where  Dm  is  the  modified 
Doppler  factor)  is  compared  with  the  5*^  power  of  Doppler  amplification  (Dm"*) 
derived  from  classical  theory.  Clearly,  there  is  no  real  agreement  in  shape 
and  there  are  significant  deviations  at  every  angle  away  from  90°. 

To  show  how  this  new  work  narrows  the  gap,  the  main  theoretical  results 
on  jet  mixing  noise  is  given  in  three  parts:  (l)  the  effect  of  temperature  on 

jet  noise  at  90°,  (2)  isothermal  jet  noise  directivity,  and  (3)  hot  jet  noise 
directivity.  Prior  to  displaying  these  solutions,  the  mean  flow  assumptions 
are  outl ined. 

4.2.3* I Li lley  equation  flow  parameters 

In  the  Li  I ley  equation  model  the  unsteady  pressure  field  of  the  turbulent 
jet  flow  is  regarded  as  a set  of  small  amplitude  waves  superimposed  on  a 
steady,  axisymmetric,  parallel  shear  flow  (of  uniform  pressure)  with  velocity 
[U(r),  0,  0],  sound  speed  c(r)  and  density  P(r).  Realistic  profiles  for  these 
mean  flow  quantities  are  used,  as  sketched  in  Figure  4.25;  the  profiles  are 
characterized  by  the  vorticity  thickness  6,  the  "lip-line  radius"  r j , the 
center-line  values  1);,  cj,  p{,  and  the  ambient  values  U-0,  a0  and  pQ.  In  all 
the  nmerical  calculations  the  fluid  is  assumed  to  be  a perfect  gas  with 
constant  specific-heat  ratio  y so  that  the  sound  speed  and  density  profiles 
are  replaced  by  a temperature  profile  T(r)  with  center-line  and  ambient  values 
Tj,  T0.  Hence,  the  nondimens ional  flow  parameters  are  5/rj,  U;/a0,  Y and  T|/T0. 

The  flow  parameters  are  determined  by  choosing  an  axial  station,  Xs,  in 
the  jet  flow  for  each  modified  Strouhal  number.  The  choice  Is  guided  by  experi- 
mental results  for  the  apparent  or  effective  axial  distribution  of  mixing  noise 
sources  In  real  jets.  At  high  frequencies  (i.e.  large  Sn0  , the  axial  station  is 
located  within  the  initial  mixing/potential  core  region  and  then  Rj-Tq,  where 
r0  is  the  nozzle  or  actual  1 ip-1 ine  radius,  Uj  ■ Vj  and  Tj  -Tj,  suffix  "J" 
indicating  jet  exit  conditions.  In  this  region  only  5 or  S/r0  varies  with  axial 
position.  At  low  frequencies  the  axial  station  is  downstream  of  the  end  of  the 
potential  core  and  all  the  parameters  vary  with  axial  position,  although  6 /rj 
i t constant  in  the  fully  developed  region. 

Within  the  parallel  sheared  flow  the  turbulence  mixing  sources  are  repre- 
sented by  a ring  of  convected,  statistical ly-isotropic  point  quadrupoles  and 
dipoles  (denoted  by  S I PQ  and  S I PD)  of  radius  r*rs,  where  U*>Us“<t>sUj  and  T*TS 
(also  2 “2s*  ? • 
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SUPERSONIC  JET  EXHAUST  NOISE 


Figure  4.24  Directivity  of  Supersoric  Isothermal  Jet  Noise:  Comparison  of  Classical 

Theory  with  Measured  l/3“0ctave  Data  at  Sm  = 0.3  (Dm  = {0  - Uccos0o/co)2  + 


4.2. 3-2  Effect  of  temperature  on  jet  mixing  noise  at  90° 

To  illustrate  the  theoretical  effects  of  heating  on  the  noise  radiation 
at  90°  to  the  jet  axis,  some  numerical  solutions  to  the  Li  1 ley  equation  for 
the  S I PQ  source  model  are  shown  in  Fig.  4.26  in  the  form  of  a flow  factor.'1? 

This  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  far-field  intensity  to  its  value  without 
the  jet  flow,  the  source  strength  being  held  constant.  The  horizontal  scale 
is  the  nondimensional  frequency  parameter,  k06,  i.e.  2tt(6/X)  where  X is  the 
wavelength  of  sound  outside  the  flow.  Clearly,  k06  is  a far  more  important 
parameter  than  the  one  based  on  the  nozzle  radius,  kQr0;  the  latter  is  varied 
over  a wide  range  (specified  in  Figure  4.26),  but  the  resulting  flow  factor 
variation,  indicated  by  the  vertical  band,  is  quite  small.  For  small  values 
of  kQS,  these  results  show  that  the  radiation  from  the  S 1 PQ.  source  can  be 
amplified  when  those  sources  are  placed  within  a nonuniform  density  field. 

The  amplification  mechanism  is  the  incomplete  cancellation  of  the  radial-radial 
quadrupole  field  in  the  presence  of  radial  density  gradients.  Failure  to 
cancel  at  low  frequencies  is  due  to  the  dependence  of  the  radiation  from  each 
of  the  radial  dipoles  making  up  the  rr-quadrupoles  on  the  local  density.  The 
basis  for  this  explanation  is  the  low  frequency  limit  shown  in  Figure  4.26, 
which  is  a new  analytical  solution  to  the  Li  1 ley  equation  and  is  discussed 
fully  in  Volume  II,  section  3*2.5.  In  that  same  discussion,  the  high  fre- 
quency or  geometric  acoustics  limit  is  also  derived.  Clearly,  these  asymptotic 
results  are  useful  over  a wide  range  of  kQ6. 

Although  the  low  frequency  amplification  mechanism  can  be  related  to  the 
low  Mach  number  condition,  since  kQ6«Vj/a0  at  constant  Strouhal  number,  it  is 
argued  that  it  cannot  entirely  explain  the  low  Mach  number  increase  in  noise 
levels  with  heating  observed  in  practice  (e.g.  see  Figure  4.23).  The  amplifi- 
cation mechanism,  which  can  be  referred  to  as  one  of  scattering  by  the  mean 
density  gradient,  is  closely  related  to  one  of  those  described  by  Morfey51  in 
his  extension  of  the  Lighthlli  analogy  to  Include  the  case  of  flows  of  non- 
uniform  density.  However,  that  work 51  also  uncovered  an  unsteady  density 
field  scattering  mechanism;  when  the  Li l ley  equation  is  modified  to  include 
this  effect,  an  additional  dipole  source  is  introduced  into  the  source  func- 
tion, That  new  source  is  found  to  explain  temperature  effects  at  90° 
reasonably  well  (see  Volume  II,  Appendix  3E)  and  leads  to  excellent  directivity 
predictions  for  hoc  jet  mixing  noise  (see  Volume  II,  Appendix  3G)  as  illus- 
trated in  the  final  part  of  this  summary. 

4. 2. 3. 3 Isothermal  jet  mixing  noise  directivity 

A comprehensive  study  of  the  directivity  of  isothermal  jet  mixing  noise 
is  described  in  detail  in  Volume  II  (see  Appendix  3F).  The  comparisons  between 
measured  data  and  the  corresponding  Li  1 ley  equation  solutions  cover  a wide 
range  of  modified  Strouhal  numbers  (i.e.  frequencies),  0.1  < Sm  <3.0,  Mach 
numbers,  0.5  < Vj/a0 < 1 .95  and  polar  angles,  22i°  < 60 s 1 35° . The  study  clearly 
demonstrates  that  outside  the  cone  of  silence,  i.e.  when  cos90  is  in  the 
range 


4. 

In  these  results  the  error  function  temperature  profile  has  been  used 
[Volume  II , equation  (S-SZ)];  it  is  independent  of  Mach  number , unlike  the 
general  case  when  similarity  is  assumed  between  velocity  and  stagnation 
temperature  profi les. 
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THEORETICAL  FLOW  FACTOR  dB 


Figure  **.26  Li  1 ley  Equation  Flow  Factor  for  a Quadrupole  (SIPQ)  Ring  Source 
in  an  Ax i symmatr i c Shear  Flow.  Hot  Case,  Tj/Tq*3.0;  Radiation 
Angle  90°;  Radial  Source  Location  (Ring  Radius)  Corresponds  to 
<(>s  =0.663.  Bars  on  Graph  Indicate  k0r0  (or  S/r0)  Dependence  of 
Resul ts 


- aQ/(cs  -Us)  < cos60  < a0/ (2S  + Us) , (Us/cs  <1+) 

the  directivity  shapes  can  be  predicted  from  the  Li) ley  equation  solutions 
with  considerable  accuracy.  This  major  achievement  is  illustrated  in  Figures 
4.27  and  4 . 28  for  the  same  examples  given  previously  in  Figure  **.2*».  The 
improved  agreement  involves  only  a small  change  at  some  angles  but  the 
consistent  accuracy  of  the  new  prediction  and  the  large  changes  from  the 
classical  D^"5  law  in  the  forward  arc  demonstrate  the  validity  of  the  new 
Li  Hey  equation  results. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  agreement  outside  the  cone  of  silence,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  process  the  measured  data  so  that  the  polar  origin  for  the 
directivity  angle  is  located  at  the  effective  axial  source  location  (as  in  the 
theoretical  model)  and  to  use  an  eddy  convection  velocity  that  varies  with  Sm 
in  a realistic  way,  that  is,  decreasing  with  decreasing  Sm. 

Inside  the  cone  of  silence  the  over-prediction  by  the  Dm~5  law  is  con- 
trasted with  an  under-prediction  by  the  Lilley  equation  solutions,  as  in 
Figure  **.27  and  **.28.  The  most  likely  reason  for  this  large  discrepancy  is 
that  the  direct  radiation  from  the  large-scale  turbulence  structure,  the 
subject  of  a parallel  investigation  described  in  Section  **.3  is  not  included 
in  the  comparisons  presented  here.  At  the  lowest  Strouhal  number  considered, 
Sn,-0.1,  this  must  be  an  important  source  of  acoustic  radiation  inside  the 
cone  of  silence.  Almost  of  equal  importance  though,  particularly  for  higher 
Strouhal  numbers,  Smz0.3,  Is  a lack  of  realism  in  the  present,  assumed  source 
function  model;  the  actual  source  distribution  in  the  radial-azimuthal  plane 
has  been  modeled  by  a ring  source,  that  is,  radially  it  is  a point  source.  At 
angles  well  inside  the  cone  of  silence  the  ring  source  of  a given  radius  may 
be  very  effectively  shielded  by  the  flow,  giving  rise  to  low  predicted  levels. 
In  reality,  however,  other  parts  of  the  actual  source  distribution  nearer  the 
outer  edge  of  the  sheared  flow  are  les-  well  shielded  and  if  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  radiation  levels  were  included,  a significant  increase  in  pre- 
dicted level  would  result.  Thus,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  replace  the 
present  ring  source  model  with  a radially  distributed  source,  in  order  to 
evaluate  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  most  likely  causes  for  the  large 
discrepancies  inside  the  cone  of  silence,  the  unrealistic  source  model  and 
large-scale  turbulent  structure  radiation. 


4 . 2 . 3 • 4 Hot  jet  mixing  noise  directivity 

A theoretical  model  for  the  variation  of  jet  mixing  noise  with  jet  exit 
velocity  and  temperature  at  90°  to  the  jet  axis  has  been  evaluated  and  found 
to  be  in  reasonable  agreement  with  the  measured  data,  although  there  are  some 
significant  deviations  occurring  at  high  velocities  (see  Volume  II,  Appendix 
3E).  The  model  is  based  upon  a source  function  made  up  of  quadrupoles  and 
dipoles,  i.e.  on  a modified  right-hand  side  of  the  Lilley  equation.  The  dipole 
sources  result  from  the  scattering  of  turbulent  pressure  fluctuations  by  un- 
steady density  fluctuations  within  noni sothermal  jet  flows.  The  relative 
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weighting  of  this  source  combination  is  determined  mainly  from  the  measured 
isothermal  and  hot  jet  noise  spectral  data  at  90°  to  the  jet  axis. 

The  Li  1 ley  equation  can  then  be  used  to  predict  the  directivity  of  hot 
or  nonisothermal  jet  noise,  given  that  weighted  source  combination.  However, 
in  the  preliminary  study  described  in  Volume  II  (Appendix  3G),  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  separate  out  temperature  effects  from  those  that  cause  disagree- 
ment between  measurement  and  theory  at  isothermal  conditions,  in  order  to  test 
the  complete  theoretical  model  specifically  with  regard  to  temperature  effects. 
This  was  accomplished  by  comparing  calculated  and  measured  changes  with  tem- 
perature in  the  radiation  directivity.  Thus,  in  Figure  A. 30,  for  example, 
heating  the  jet  to  an  exit  temperature  of  - 3-1/3  times  the  ambient  temperatures 
reduces  the  level  at  90°  by  ~3  dB  (relative  to  isothermal  conditions).  This 
determines  the  quadrupole/dipole  relative  weighting  and  also  allows  a LI  1 ley 
equation  directivity  to  be  calculated  for  this  jet  temperature.  The  difference 
between  it  and  the  calculated  isothermal  directivity  is  then  compared  with  the 
correspond i ng-measured  d i f ference . 

Rather  than  present  predicted  and  measured  differences  for  comparison, 
absolute  levels  are  recovered  by  adding  both  to  the  measured  isothermal  levels, 
as  in  the  examples  of  Figures  4.29,  4.30,  and  4.31;  the  Li  1 ley  equation  predic- 
tion is  shown  as  a continuous  tine.  The  agreement  with  the  measured  hot  jet 
data  is  remarkably  good  at  this  jet  exit  condition  (that  is,  a velocity  ratio 
vj/ao*°-9  and  a temperature  ratio  Tj/Tq  * 3*3).  In  Figures  4.29  through  4-31 
the  frequency  parameter  Sm  takes  the  values  0.3,  1.0,  and  3-0.  At  Sm«0.1 
(Figure  4.29),  despite  the  negligible  change. in  measured  levels  at  90°,  the 
theory  reproduces  the  trend  of  lower  measured  levels  at  small  angles.  At  the 
higher  frequencies,  the  measured  changes  at  90°  of  -3  dB  and  -6  dB  (Figures 
4.30  and  4.31)  remain  about  the  same  in  the  forward  arc  but  both  widen  to 
-15  dB  at  the  smallest  angles;  both  features  are  accurately  reproduced  by  the 
Li  1 ley  equation-based  predictions. 

Clearly  in  those  examples  and  others  included  in  Volume  li,  the  modi- 
fied Li  1 ley  equation  model  (with  the  new  dipole  sources)  mist  contain  an 
adequate  description  of  all  temperature  dependent  flow-acoustic  interactions 
within  a heated  or  nonisothermal  (shock-free)  turbulent  jet. 


4.3  THEORY  FOR  NOISE  FROM  LARGE-SCALE  TURBULENT  STRUCTURE' 

In  Phase  I,  Lilley^®  proposed  a model  for  the  generation  and  radiation  of 
sound  in  a turbulent  mixing  region.  The  central  feature  of  the  radiation  model 
was  the  derivation  of  Li  1 ley's  equat  on  which  explicitly  included  mean  flow/ 
acoustic  interactions  as  previously  discussed.  The  model  proposed  for  the 
turbulence  was  based  on  a decomposition  of  the  fluctuating  flow  field  into 
Fourier  components  and  the  proposition  of  a dominant  wave  motion.  It  was 
proposed  to  use  this  model  of  the  turbulent  structure  to  generate  the  source 
function  in  Li  I ley's  equation  and  then  proceed  to  calculate  the  radiated  noise 
from  this  turbulence  model.  Thus,  the  objective  of  this  part  of  the  program 


^ This  is  a summary  of  results  which  appear  in  References  38,  84,  and  56,  and 
Volume  II,  Section  4. 
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was  to  define  and  calculate  a wave-like  structure  for  the  turbulence.  In  the 
Phase  II  research,  it  was  assumed  that  the  time-dependent  component  of  the 
turbulence  was  composed  of  two  parts:  a large-scale  wave-like  component  and 

a fine-scale  random  component.  In  the  work  to  follow,  only  noise  radiation 
from  the  large-scale  component  will  be  considered,  whereas  the  work  summarized 
in  Section  4.2  was  concerned  with  noise  radiation  from  small-scale  turbulence. 

In  this  summary  a general  introduction  to  the  wave-model  will  be  given  and 
some  of  the  results  of  the  calculations  will  be  discussed.  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Volume  II  for  details  of  the  analysis  and  numerical  techniques. 

4.3.1  Method  of  Approach 

The  ideas  for  modeling  the  turbulence  proposed  by  Lilley2®  had  been  pursued 
by  Sharma52  and  Morris53.  The  former  study  considered  the  boundary  layer  and 
the  latter  considered  a two-dimensional  mixing  layer.  The  concepts  proposed  in 
these  models  were  used  as  a starting  point  and  it  was  intended  to  sequentially 
study  the  incompressible  axisymmetric  jet,  the  compressible  two-dimensional 
mixing  layer,  the  compressible  subsonic  axisymmetric  jet  and  the  compressible 
supersonic  axisymmetric  jet.  The  first  two  of  these  cases  were  reported  in 
1974  by  MorrisS^  and  Kapur  and  Morris55.  These  turbulence  models  were  essen- 
tially different  to  the  final  model  used  though  the  ideas  expressed  are  rele- 
vant to  turbulence  modeling.  For  the  purposes  of  determining  the  radiated 
noise,  a modified  approach  was  developed  and  the  compressible  axisymmetric  jet 
was  modeled  in  this  fashion.  This  model  is  described  in  the  next  section. 

4.3-2  The  Turbulence  Model 

A laminar  flow,  whether  it  is  bounded  or  free  is  known  to  exhibit  certain 
characteristic  modes  when  it  is  perturbed.  These  fluctuations  may  represent 
the  first  stages  of  transition  from  laminar  to  turbulent  flow.  Measurements 
of  fluctuations  in  both  naturally  and  artificially  excited  flows  have  shown 
that  these  fluctuations  are  wave-like  in  both  space  and  time.  Thus,  it  was 
natural  to  perform  a decomposition  of  the  unsteady  equations  of  motion  assuming 
a wave-like  form  for  the  fluctuations.  Since  these  fluctuations  were  also  very 
small  in  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the  mean  flow,  it  was  also  natural  to 
linearize  the  resulting  equations.  An  analysis  of  this  kind  for  a viscous 
fluid  leads  to  the  classic  Orr-Sommerfeld  equation  for  a parallel  mean  flow. 
This  equation  is  homogeneous  and  introduction  of  boundary  conditions  relevant 
to  the  flow  being  considered  leads  to  a two-point  boundary  value  problem.  The 
order  of  the  homogeneous  differential  equation  depends  on  the  geometry  of  the 
problem  and  whether  the  flow  is  compressible  or  Incompressible.  The  parameters 
in  this  eigenvalue  problem  are  the  Reynolds  number,  the  Mach  number,  the  wave- 
numbers  in  two  dimensions  and  the  frequency  of  the  fluctuation.  Various  combi- 
nations of  these  parameters  enable  the  boundary  conditions  to  be  satisfied  and 
are  hence  eigenvalues.  The  Reynolds  number  and  Mach  number  are  real  quantities 
by  definition,  however,  some  physical  reasoning  must  be  used  if  either  the 
frequency  or  wavenumber  are  taken  to  be  wholly  real  rather  than  complex.  For 
various  reasons,  early  analytical  and  subsequently  numerical  solutions  of  this 
boundary-value  problem  chose  to  keep  the  wavenumber  real.  This  implied  that 
variation  in  amplitude  of  the  fluctuation  took  place  in  time.  However,  most 
established  flows  develop  spatially  and  most  good  agreement  of  theory  and 
experiment  has  occurred  when  the  frequency  is  made  real  and  the  wavenumber  is 
complex.  This  provides  variation  in  amplitude  with  space  rather  than  time. 
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The  essential  difference  between  the  boundary  layer  equations  for  laminar 
and  turbulent  flows  is  the  existence  of  extra  terms  which  are  nonlinea*  in  the 
fluctuations.  These  terms  include  the  shear  and  normal  stresses.  The  modeling 
of  these  stresses  has  been  the  consuming  interest  of  researchers  and  has  led  to 
the  development  of  such  concepts  as  the  mixing  length  and  eddy  viscosity.  In 
this  latter  case  the  motion  of  the  fluctuations  is  assumed  to  provide  one  extra 
viscosity  to  the  fluid  which,  in  most  cases,  is  far  in  excess  of  the  fluid 
viscosity.  When  this  assumption  is  made,  the  boundary  layer  equations  reduce 
to  an  equivalent  laminar  boundary  layer  form,  with  an  added  viscosity  whose 
behavior  has  to  be  determined.  This  concept  has  led  to  considerable  success 
in  predicting  the  development  of  a turbulent  flow  and  the  assumption  of  an 
eddy  viscosity  will  be  used  in  the  present  model. 

With  this  obvious  link  between  laminar  and  turbulent  flows,  a model 
of  the  flow  may  be  proposed  which  consists  of  three  components;  a time- 
independent  component,  a wave-like  periodic  component,  and  a random  time 
dependent  component.  All  three  of  these  components  may  be  obtained  from 
experiment  by  techniques  such  as  time-averaging  and  phase-averaging.  The 
equations  and  boundary  conditions  for  the  wave-like  component  are  identical  *o 
those  of  the  assumed  periodic  fluctuation  in  a laminar  flow  except  for  the 
presence  of  terms  which  represent  the  fluctuating  random  stresses.  If  an 
assumption  is  made  as  to  the  value  of  the  eddy  viscosity,  this  turbulent  flow 
eigenvalue  problem  may  be  solved  in  an  identical  fashion  to  the  laminar  flow 
case.  There  are  two  further  physical  assumptions  to  be  made  before  the 
linear  wave  model  is  complete.  Firstly,  it  will  be  assumed  that  in  spite  of 
the  axial  variation  of  the  mean  flow  properties,  the  characteristic  oscilla- 
tions at  any  axial  location  may  be  approximated  by  making  a locally  parallel 
flow  assumption.  Secondly,  because  of  the  dynamic  nature  of  the  instability 
process  in  a jet  flow,  the  local  fluctuations  may  be  determined  by  an  inviscid 
stability  analysis;  that  is  to  say  that  even  the  turbulent  Reynolds  number  is 
sufficiently  high  to  render  the  problem  essentially  inviscid. 

The  fundamental  flow  model  may  now  be  summarized.  A disturbance  of  a 
fixed  frequency  is  generated  in  the  flow.  This  could  be  an  oscillation  in  the 
jet-pipe  boundary  layer,  some  fluctuating  mass  flow,  or  an  infinitesimal 
exterior  Influence.  As  this  wave  propagates  downstream  Its  rate  of  growth  is 
determined  by  the  characteristics  of  the  local  flow  profile.  In  fact,  the  wave 
will  encounter  regions  of  growth,  neutrality  and  decay.  The  maximum  amplitude 
of  the  fluctuation  will  occur  at  the  axial  station  where  it  is  a locally  neu- 
tral disturbance.  This  process  of  growth  and  decay  is  found  to  be  confined  to 
the  nozzle  exit  region  for  high  frequencies  and  is  spread  over  a longer  axial 
extent  for  low  frequencies. 

Calculations  are  performed  for  an  isothermal  jet  with  a jet  exit  Mach 
number  of  1.1*.  Though  the  axial  development  of  the  wave  is  described  by  an 
integral  analysis,  some  aspects  of  the  wave  behavior  can  be  determined  from 
the  local  stability  analysis.  The  phase  velocity  as  a function  of  jet  width 
for  the  helical,  n *=  1 mode  is  shown  in  Figure  **.32.  If  the  phase  velocity 
predicted  by  linear  theory  is  supersonic  with  respect  to  the  ambient  speed  of 
sound,  then  a linear  coupling  of  the  propagating  wave  and  the  acoustic  field 
occurs  leading  to  direct  far-field  radiation. 

Since  the  small-scale  random  fluctuations  have  been  included  through 
an  assumption  of  an  eddy  viscosity,  they  are  confined  to  regions  of  non-zero 
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mean  flow  gradients.  However,  the  wave-like  components  of  the  flow-field 
extend  beyond  the  edges  of  the  jet  flow  decaying  as  Hankel  functions  of  the 
first  kind.  Thus,  the  near-field  pressure  fluctuations  in  the  jet  may  be 
associated  with  the  wave-like  structure  so  long  as  the  distance  from  the  edge 
of  the  shear  layer  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  make  the  locally  parallel  flow 
eigensolutions  invalid.  Examples  of  the  near-field  contours  of  equal  SPL  are 
shown  in  Figure  4.33  and  4.34  for  an  axisymmetric  mode  and  Strouhal  numbers  of 
1.0  and  0.3  and  an  isothermal  jet  Mach  number  of  1.4.  The  higher  frequency 
case  peaks  close  to  the  jet  exit  and  the  St *0.3  peaks  further  downstream. 

This  behavior  is  characteristic  of  near-fleld  pressure  measurements. 

4.3.3  The  Radiation  Model 

With  the  flow  field  apparently  well  defined,  the  mechanism  by  which  these 
wave-like  motions  radiate  noise  to  the  far-field  must  be  examined. 

In  order  for  a wave  to  radiate  in  some  direction  to  the  far-field,  it 
must  have  a sonic  phase  velocity  in  that  direction.  In  the  locally  parallel 
flow  analysis  used  above  to  calculate  the  near-field,  it  is  found  that  the 
local  phase  velocity  never  exceeds  the  jet  centerline  velocity.  Thus,  it 
might  appear  that  the  dominant  near-field  structure  can  only  radiate  noise 
for  supersonic  jet  exit  velocities.  However,  as  the  fixed  frequency  wave 
propagates  downstream,  its  amplitude  varies  and  the  Fourier  transform  in  the 
axial  direction  provides  a spectrum  of  wavenumber  components.  Some  portion 
of  this  one-dimensional  energy  spectrum  can  lead  to  far-field  radiation. 

Clearly,  the  peak  In  the  spectrum  will  occur  close  to  these  values  of  wave- 
number  calculated  in  the  local  flow  analysis,  and  the  higher  the  jet  exit 
velocity,  the  closer  this  wavenumber  peak  will  come  to  the  band  of  wavenumbers 
chat  can  radiate.  However,  in  spit!  of  the  discreteness  of  the  frequency 
fixed  in  the  analysis,  the  wavenumber  spectrum  is  continuous  and  hence  the 
far-field  noise  is  not  confined  to  a single  direction.  Also,  all  frequencies 
are  permissible  though  the  calculations  may  show  some  range  of  frequencies  to 
radiate  dominantly  in  certain  directions. 

The  variation  of  the  amplitude  of  the  n«1  mode,  which  is  characterized 
by  the  relative  wave  kinetic  energy  flux,  Is  shown  in  Figure  4.35-  As  dis- 
cussed above  it  is  this  variation  of  amplitude  with  axial  distance  that  is 
found  to  provide  the  mechanism  by  which  a wave  which  has  a subsonic  phase 
velocity,  calculated  from  local  linear  stability  theory,  may  radiate  noise  to 
the  far  field.  The  Strouhal  number  0.3  wave  is  seen  to  reach  the  greatest 
amp  I i tude. 

In  spite  of  the  essential  simplicity  of  this  noise  generation  and  radia- 
tion model,  the  actual  calculation  of  far-field  noise  is  not  straightforward. 

Two  approaches  are  open.  In  the  first  the  flow-field  and  hence  the  source 
term  in  a Lighthill  or  Li  1 ley  equation  is  defined  and  the  analysis  may 
proceed  accordingly.  However,  there  is  some  question  in  the  use  of  these 
models  as  to  the  convergence  of  various  integrals  and  to  the  true  physical 
meaning  of  'near'  and  'far'  field  when  the  flow  model  is  essentially  the 
inner  solution  in  a mate!. ad  asymptotic  method.  The  second  technique  is  easier 
to  use  numerically,  but  has  certain  physical  limitations  which  will  be  described 
below.  In  this  approach  a control  surface  is  constructed  in  the  ambient  medium 
around  the  let.  The  fluctuations  on  thij  surface  can  be  obtained  from  the 
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Figure  4.34  Contours  of  Sound  Pressure  Level  in  the  Near  Field:  St 
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near-field  solution  and  the  far-field  noise  may  then  be  calculated  by  classical 
methods. 

This  latter  model  is  used  in  the  present  work.  The  control  surface  is 
cylindrical  and  its  radius  is  chosen  so  that  the  diverging  jet  flow  does  not 
intersect  it  until  downstream  of  the  region  where  the  frequency  fluctuation  of 
interest  dominates  the  near-field.  A correction  to  the  locally  parallel  flow 
solutions  is  applied  so  that  they  locally  satisfy  continuity  and  momentum  in  a 
diverging  flow.  This  correction  is  shown  to  render  the  problem  independent  of 
control  surface  radius.  The  wavenumber  component  spectrum  of  axisymmetric 

radial  velocity  fluctuations  on  a control  surface  of  nondimensional  radius 

(1  + A/2),  where  A is  the  acoustic  wavelength,  and  Strouhal  number  0.3  is  shown 

in  figure  4.3 6.  At  this  Strouhal  number  sound  is  radiated  to  the  far-field 

for  - St  M0/irsk<St  M0/ir  (-it  < 8 < p,  where  6 is  the  direction  in  the  far- 
field).  The  corresponding  far-field  directivity  is  shown  in  figure  A. 37.  The 
peak  radiation  angle  occurs  close  to  the  jet  axis.  A complete  set  of  results 
for  various  frequencies  and  mode  numbers  is  given  in  Volume  II.  These  results 
indicate  certain  differences  between  the  predicted  and  the  measured  far-field 
noise.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  this  conceptually  simple  technique 
has  physical  deficiencies.  The  major  criterion  lies  in  the  assumption  that 
the  axial  distribution  of  a single  frequency  wave  on  the  control  surface  may 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  locally  corrected  parallel-flow  eigensolutions.  The 
analysis  does  not  allow  for  either  upstream  or  downstream  propagation  of  fluc- 
tuations from  one  station  to  the  next  except  by  means  of  a piecewise  locally 
parallel  flow  approximation.  This  leads  to  major  discrepancies  where  the 
control  surface  is  far  from  the  edge  of  the  jet  such  as  in  the  case  for  low 
frequencies  close  to  the  plane  of  the  jet  exit.  However,  the  calculations  do 
demonstrate  that  the  basic  mechanism  described  above  is  capable  of  radiating 
noise  to  the  far-field  even  when  the  local  near-field  solution  has  a subsonic 
phase  velocity  and  it  is  the  method  of  calculating  the  far-field  not  the  basic 
generation  mechanism  which  is  in  question. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  Section  4,  Volume  II  for  further  discussion  of 
this  last  problem.  Also  given  in  more  detail  are  the  mathematical  derivations, 
a discussion  of  the  role  of  eddy  viscosity  in  the  model,  the  effect  of  finite 
amplitude  forced  oscillations  and  the  analysis  for  local  corrections  for  the 
effects  of  flow  divergence. 


4.4  SHOCK-ASSOCIATED  NOISE  THEORY 

While  the  evaluation  of  existing  theories  for  turbulent  mixing  noise 
generation  revealed  distinct  inadequacies  with  regard  to  source  definition  and 
flow  acoustic  interactions,  the  existing  theory  for  shock-associated  noise  was 
in  a somnwhat  better  situation.  While  the  existing  theory  depended  to  a great 
extent  on  modeling  concepts,  rather  than  on  solution  of  field  equations,  the 
model  included  a rather  specific  definition  of  the  source  characteristics. 
Thus,  unlike  the  Lighthill  model,  one  is  delving  into  the  actual  characteris- 
tics of  the  shock-turbulence  interactions  when  defining  the  source  of  broad- 
band noise.  However,  like  the  Lighthill  analysis,  only  the  Doppler  features 
of  the  flow/acoustic  interactions  are  included  in  the  model.  Refraction  and 
diffraction  by  the  jet  flow  are  not  included,  however,  this  is  not  considered 
to  be  nearly  as  serious  at  omission  as  it  was  for  the  turbulent  mixing  noise. 


Spectrum  of  Radial  Velocity  Fluctuation 
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since  shock-associated  noise  for  predicted  engine  operating  conditions  normally 
dominates  only  in  the  forward  arc,  where  these  effects  can  be  expected  to  be 
sma 1 1 . 

The  existing  shock-associated  noise  model  of  Harper-Bourne  and  Fisher**'  was 
evolved  by  extending  Powell's  original  model52  for  the  discrete  components,  but 
without  the  feedback  mechanism  between  the  nozzle  lip  and  the  first  shock.  In 
this  model  the  end  of  each  shock  cell  is  taken  as  a compact  source  of  sound  and 
the  relative  phasing  tetween  the  sources  is  determined  by  the  convection  of  tur- 
bulent eddies  between  them.  The  model  therefore  consists  of  an  array  of  shock- 
turbulence  interaction  sources  in  line  with  the  nozzle  lip  and  almost  equally 
spaced  with  separation  L.  It  is  assumed  that  the  convection  of  turbulent  eddies 
along  this  line* of  sources  causes  each  to  emit  sound  at  the  time  of  arrival  of 
the  eddy. 

The  model  conside-ed  the  far-field  sound  pressure  to  be  the  sum  of  con- 
tributions from  each  correlated  point  source  located  at  the  shock  positions. 
Also,  even  though  the  shock  locations  are  stationary,  It  was  shown  by  an  ex- 
tensive investigation  of  the  flow  characteristics  that  the  source  has  the  con- 
vective characteristic  of  the  turbulence,  thus  justifying  the  Doppler  frequency 
dependence. 


The  theoretical  model  gives  the  far-field  spectral  density  of  sound 
pressure,  Gpp(R,e,a)),  as  a product  of  three  terms  in  the  following  manner: 


Far-Field 

Intensity 

Spectrum 

Mach 
Number 
_ Dependence 

Group 
x Source 

Spectrum 

Interference 

Weighting 

'pp ( r » 0 

(!)'  ft)  - 

H0(o) 

f {N , ,6 , (c) , 

w,  Vc} 

where 

HQ(o)  * croup  source  strength  spectrum 

Cm-n(a)  * correlation  coefficient  spectrum  between  fluctuations  at  mth 
and  nth  shocks 


and 


N * number  of  shocks 
Ln  * shock  spacing  for  nth  shoe,; 

Vc  * turbulence  or  eddy  convection  velocity 
a = Strouhal  number , wl/a0. 


The  first  term  includes  the  basic  Mach  number  or  pressure  ratio  dependence 
discussed  previously  for  the  overall  intensity  results.  The  second  term  is  de- 
fined as  the  normalized  group  source  strength  spectrum,  and  it  effectively 
represents  the  combined  strength  of  the  shock-turbulence  interactions  occurring 
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at  several  shock  locations.  The  final  term  represents  the  magnitude  of  the 
constructive  or  destructive  interference  that  occurs  when  sound  waves  emitted 
from  various  sources  arrive  simultaneously  at  the  observation  point  (R , 0) . 

This  interference  function  is  dependent  on  the  number  of  shocks,  N,  the  shock 
spacing,  Ln,  the  angle  of  radiation,  0,  the  correlation  coefficient  spectrum 
between  fluctuations  at  various  shock  locations,  Cm_n,  and  the  frequency. 
Harper-Bourne  and  Fisher  determined  the  strength  of  the  correlation  coefficient 
spectrum  by  making  detailed  measurements  with  a crossed-beam  Schlieren  system. 

In  our  program  of  examining  and  verifying  the  theory,  the  following  was 
accompl ished. 

The  peak  frequencies  of  shock-associated  noise  were  examined  in  light 
of  the  theoretical  model.  The  presence  of  Doppler  shift  with  angle  in  the 
measured  peak  frequencies,  and  the  variations  of  measured  peak  frequencies  with 
pressure  ratio  and  temperature  ratio,  are  all  found  to  be  in  good  qualitative 
agreement  with  the  theoretical  model.  Further  comparison  of  measured  peak 
frequencies  with  theoretical  scaling  formulae  provide  several  useful  implica- 
tions regarding  the  characteristics  of  shock-containing  jet  flows.  It  Is 
inferred  that  the  average  value  of  turbulence  or  eddy  convection  speed  in  a 
jet  flow  is  approximately  0.7  times  the  jet  efflux  velocity,  and  this  fraction 
remains  nominally  independent  of  the  pressure  ratio.  This  observation  there- 
fore agrees  with  the  measured  value  of  Vc,  obtained  mainly  from  unheated  jets 
by  several  investigators.  The  values  of  a shock  spacing  constant,  K (shock 
cell  length,  L » K0D)  are  also  calculated,  and  it  is  inferred  that  this 
increases  with  pressure  ratio  parameter  8.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this 
trend  can  be  verified  experimentally. 

A computer  program  for  the  prediction  of  shock-associated  noise,  based  on 
the  model,  was  developed,  and  a preliminary  comparison  of  measured  and  pre- 
dicted spectra  was  conducted.  An  example  is  given  In  Figure  i».38.  Although 
the  predicted  spectra  are  found  to  be  in  good  agreement  with  the  measured 
spectra,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  derive  any  specific  conclusion.  There  are 
significant  quantitative  differences  since  the  comparison  was  not  extensive. 
Furthermore,  it  is  suggested  that  such  a comparison  will  become  more  meaning- 
ful if  values  of  various  jet  flow  parameters,  required  for  Input  to  the  pre- 
diction scheme,  are  obtained  experimentally.  A considerable  amount  of  future 
effort  is  therefore  required  on  various  specific  aspects  of  shock-associated 
noise,  and  this  is  discussed  in  Section  7 of  Volume  II. 
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This  program  of  research  on  supersonic  jet  noise  has  produced  several 
fundamental  advances  in  the  physical  understanding  and  quantification  of  both 
the  noise  generating  mechanisms  within  the  jet  flow  and  the  radiation  out  to 
the  far  field.  The  total  sound  field  from  a heated  supersonic  jet  exhaust 
was  taken  to  be  comprised  of  contributions  from  three  types  of  noise  sources 
(or  noise  generating  processes).  These  were  (i)  the  sound  generated  by  small- 
scale  turbulence  associated  with  the  mixing  of  the  jet  exhaust  flow  with  ambi- 
ent air,  (ii)  the  sound  generated  by  large-scale  orderly  structure  within  the 
jet  flow,  and  (iii)  the  sound  generated  by  the  interaction  between  convected 
turbulence  and  stationary  shocks  at  supercritical  conditions.  Each  noise 
source  has  been  examined  independently  as  far  as  possible,  and  both  acoustic 
as  well  as  flow  characteristics  have  been  investigated  in  order  to  link  the 
noise  generation  processes  with  the  far-field  propagation  phenomena. 

The  theoretical  studies  on  turbulent  mixing  noise  were  centered  around 
the  Li  I ley  equation.  These  studies  (i)  have  successfully  explained  all  the 
features  of  subsonic  isothermal  jet  noise  directivity  variations  with  velocity 
and  frequency,  (ii)  have  explained  the  relevant  features  of  supersonic  iso- 
thermal jet  noise  outside  the  so-called  cone  of  silence,  and  (iii)  have 
explained  the  effects  of  jet  temperature  at  subsonic  and  supersonic  velocities, 
and  in  the  process  have  identified  new  dipole  sources  of  noise  in  heated  Jets. 
These  dipole  sources  arise  from  (a)  an  Imbalance  of  the  turbulent  mixing  noise 
lateral-lateral  quadrupoles  across  temperature  gradients  and  (b)  scattering  of 
turbulent  pressure  fluctuations  by  unsteady  density  fluctuations  in  heated 
jets.  It  was  also  shown  how  the  jet  temperature  field  affects  propagation  to 
the  far  field.  In  these  L 1 1 ley  theory  studies,  it  was  also  discovered  that, 
rather  than  the  Lighthill  "volume  acceleration"  quadrupole,  the  jet  mixing 
noise  is  generated  from  a "volume  displacement"  quadrupole.  In  addition  to  the 
numerical  solutions,  low  and  high  frequency  analytic  solutions  were  developed, 
which  will  ultimately  provide  the  foundation  for  a prediction  program. 

The  Li  1 ley  theory  solutions  have  also  shed  light  on  what  may  be  termed 
one  of  the  additional  sources  of  supersonic  jet  noise  generation.  The  present 
solutions  do  not  match  experiment  within  the  cone  of  silence  (i.e.,  a conical 
volume  with  axis  along  the  jet  exhaust  and  whose  half-angle  is  given  by  the 
angle  at  which  rays,  parallel  to  the  jet  axis  within  the  flow,  are  emitted  in 
the  ambient  atmosphere)  for  supersonic  conditions.  Instead,  it  appears  from 
examination  of  the  experimental  data  that  another  source  of  sound  exists  with 
a strong  directivity  in  the  vicinity  of  the  exhaust  axis,  whose  strength 
increases  with  jet  velocity.  All  evidence  suggests  that  this  sound  is  the 
result  of  radiation  from  large  scale  helical  instabilities  in  the  jet  mixing 
region.  A theory  which  describes  the  development  of  these  instabilities  and 
the  associated  jet  structure  development  has  been  completed  for  the  case  of  a 
compressible  axisymmetric  supersonic  jet.  A model  for  the  noise  radiation 
from  this  large-scale  notion  was  also  presented  and  qualitative  agreement 
with  experiment  was  achieved  in  the  prelim'nary  numerical  calculations. 

However,  future  calculations  of  the  far-field  noise  will  define  the  large- 
scale  source  function  in  Li  1 ley's  equation  which  will  take  account  of  the 
finite  extent  of  the  source  region  and  flow-acoustic  interaction  effects, 
both  of  which  were  not  accounted  for  in  the  work  completed. 
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The  third  source  of  supersonic  jet  noise,  mentioned  above,  arises  only  in 
shock-containing  jets.  When  present,  it  usually  dominates  the  sound  field  in 
the  forward  arc.  It  is  referred  to  as  the  broadband  shock-associated  noise. 

A theoretical  model  had  been  developed  by  Harper-Bourne  and  Fisher  for  this 
noise  source,  and  this  theory  was  shown  to  provide  good  agreement  with  the 
experimental  results  obtained  in  the  present  program. 

The  success  of  the  theoretical  results  hinged  on  close  interaction  with 
the  experimental  program.  Since  some  of  the  effects  predicted  by  theory  ex- 
hibit only  small,  but  in  terms  of  the  generating  mechanisms  involved  physi- 
cally significant  variations  from  the  primary  Vj8  dependence  for  turbulent 
mixing  noise,  it  was  necessary  to  acquire  precise  acoustic  and  jet  flow  data. 

In  the  acoustic  experimental  program,  after  carefully  removing  all  sig- 
nificant external  contaminations,  a series  of  tests  was  conducted  which 
effectively  separated  turbulent  mixing  noise  from  broadband  shock-associated 
noise.  Furthermore,  within  each  of  these  two  categories,  the  experiments 
provided  independent  isolation  of  the  effects  of  temperature  and  velocity  (or 
Mach  number)  on  the  radiated  sound.  From  these  tests,  the  following  conclu- 
sions were  drawn: 

(i)  Based  on  the  90°  noise  data  for  isothermal  exit  conditions  in  the 
range  0.35<Vj<2.0,  a Vj7<5  velocity  dependence  was  observed, 
leading  to  the  inference,  subsequently  verified  by  flow  measure- 
ments, that  turbulence  does  not  scale  linearly  with  jet  mean 
velocity  at  high  velocity. 

(ii)  At  low  velocity  and  high  temperature,  an  increase  in  noise  was 

observed,  based  on  the  Isothermal  reference  levels,  in  support  of 
the  theoretical  predictions  of  additional  dipole  sources  resulting 
from  temperature  gradients  and  scattering  from  density  fluctuations. 
Later  correlations  with  the  theory  showed  detailed  quantitative 
agreement. 

(iii)  Data  from  convergent-divergent  shock-free  nozzles  at  supersonic 

conditions  provided  proof  that  turbulent  mixing  noise  could  effec- 
tively be  separated  from  shock-associated  noise.  Temperature 
effects  at  high  velocity  were  reversed  from  those  observed  at  low 
velocity. 

(iv)  Broadband  shock-associated  noise  data  confirmed  the  validity  of  the 
theoretical  model  of  Harper-Bourne  and  Fisher  over  a wide  range  of 
Mach  number  and  jet  temperature. 

In  general,  the  acoustic  experimental  data  have  confirmed  the  new  predictions 
of  the  theory  relative  to  flow/acoustic  interactions,  source  strength  modifi- 
cations, and  new  sources,  and  have  provided  an  accurate  data  base  for  use  in 
future  jet  noise  research. 

In  addition  to  acoustic  data,  it  was  necessary  to  have  accurate  data  on 
the  turbulence  and  mean  velocity  behavior  with  jet  velocity  and  efflux  tem- 
perature. This  required  the  development  of  a sophisticated  laser  velocimeter, 
which  was  finally  accomplished  although  somewhat  late  in  the  Phase  II  program. 
The  LV  was  successfully  calibrated  against  a hot-wire  in  a low  velocity 


environment.  Upon  conclusion  of  this  calibration,  a limited  but  very  useful 
experimental  program  was  conducted.  From  these  experiments  it  was  found  that: 

(i)  In  progressing  from  low  subsonic  to  supersonic  speed,  the  jet 
structure  did  not  suffer  drastic  changes. 

(ii)  increase  in  Mach  number  caused  the  spread  rate  to  decrease  and  the 
potential  core  length  to  increase.  Useful  relationships  expressing 
this  behavior  were  derived.  In  addition,  the  mean  velocity  profiles, 
up  to  the  end  of  the  potential  core,  were  shown  to  correlate  univer- 
sally on  specific  parameters. 

(iii)  Turbulence  level  was  shown  to  scale  with  mean  velocity  raised  to  a 
power  less  than  unity,  and  similarity  was  not  observed  in  the 
turbulence  data. 

(iv)  Based  on  dimensional  analysis,  the  turbulence  data  confirmed  the  90° 
noise  observations,  i.e.  that  the  observed  Vj7*5  behavior  is  a con- 
sequence of  reduced  turbulence  scaling  with  jet  velocity. 

(v)  Limited  experimental  data  with  heated  jets  showed  a drastic  increase 
in  spread  rate  and  a decrease  in  potential  core  length. 

It  can  finally  be  concluded  that  this  program  of  jet  noise  research  has 
provided  a theoretical  explanation  of  most  of  the  previously  recognized  prob- 
lems with  the  old  jet  noise  theory.  However,  a few  specific  areas  of  work 
need  to  be  completed  before  a unified  supersonic  Jet  noise  prediction  scheme, 
which  would  calculate  the  sound  field  from  all  types  of  noise  based  on  funda- 
mental principles,  can  be  completed.  One  major  problem  is  a positive  confir- 
mation that  the  discrepancy  at  supersonic  velocity  inside  the  cone  of  silence 
is  due  to  large-scale  noise  radiating  eddies  and  that  this  noise  is  accurately 
predicted  by  the  large-scale  turbulence  noise  theory  developed  during  this 
program.  It  is  also  essential  to  the  ultimate  development  of  a general  super- 
sonic jet  noise  prediction  capability  to  provide  a unified  turbulence  and  jet 
noise  source  prediction  capability  for  the  small-scale  turbulence.  This 
capability  hinges  on  precise  experimental  evaluation  of  the  turbulence 
properties  including  the  fourth  order  correlations. 

A Phase  III  program,  due  for  completion  at  the  end  of  1977.  is  designed 
to  provide  a jet  noise  prediction  capability  for  arbitrary,  but  axisymmetric 
jet  exhaust  conditions.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  theoretical  work 
described  in  this  report  is  being  continued  and  experimental  work  on  turbu- 
lence and  acoustics  is  underway.  Flow  field  measurements  will  be  accomplished 
with  a new  four-channel,  two-point  LV  for  measuring  the  convected  properties 
of  turbulence  as  well  as  for  extending  the  available  turbulence  and  mean 
velocity  measurements. 


APPENDIX  I 

ANECHOIC  JET  NOISE  TEST  FACILITY  CALIBRATION* 


j*  # # 

The  results  to  follow  are  summarized  from  data  published  hy  Tanna3  Dean , and 
Fisher 39  and  Burrin,  Dean,  and  Tanna^3  as  well  as  information  in  Reference  38. 
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Much  confusion  about  jet  noise  has  arisen  in  the  past  as  a direct  result 
of  inadequate  facilities  and  insufficient  knowledge  and  control  of  test  condi- 
tions. The  present  facility  was  carefully  designed  to  avoid,  insofar  as 
possible,  other  facilities'  shortcomings,  the  design  being  guided  by  the 
stringent  demands  of  on-going  jet  noise  research  at  Lockheed.  Prior  to  the 
design  and  construction  of  the  facility,  a one-sixth  scale  model  of  the 
anechoic  room  was  constructed  and  a comprehensive  series  of  flow  visualization 
and  temperature  mapping  experiments  was  conducted.  The  results  of  this  model 
study  dictated  the  design  of  the  exhaust  collector/muffler  to  provide  entrain- 
ment and  room  cooling  air  in  the  quantities  demanded  by  the  jet  operating 
conditions.  The  choice  of  acoustic  wedge  material  and  design  was  optimized  by 
conducting  an  extensive  series  of  performance  evaluation  tests  in  a specially 
built  impedance  tube.  A plan  view  of  the  complete  hot  jet  noise  facility  is 
shown  in  Figure  1-1.  The  major  points  are  summarized  below. 

The  anechoic  room  measures  22  ft. (long)  x 20  ft.  (wide)  x 28  ft. (high) 
between  concrete  walls  and  the  flame-retardant  wedges  are  18  in.  long.  The 
room  is  anechoic  at  all  frequencies  above  200  Hz  as  can  be  observed  from  Figure 
1-2,  which  is  a typical  intensity-distance  result  obtained  in  the  room  with  a 
point  source  with  1/3~octave  broadband  excitation.  The  facility  is  capable  of 
testing  model  jets  of  2 in.  diameter  at  stagnation  temperatures  up  to  2000°F 
and  pressure  ratios  as  high  as  8.  The  hot  air  is  supplied  by  the  Sudden 
Expansion  (SUE)  Propane  Burner,  with  afterheating  by  an  electric  heater 
between  the  muffler  and  the  plenum. 

Three  special  features  of  the  facility  are: 

(a)  an  acoustically  treated  exhaust  collector  that  sucks  entrainment  air 
through  the  outer  channel  in  quantities  dictated  by  the  particular 
jet  operating  condition  with  no  special  forced-air  injection  or  fan 
instal lation; 

(b)  an  air  gap  between  the  concrete  wall  and  the  false  wall  on  the 
collector  side  of  the  room  to  distribute  this  entrainment  air  symme- 
trically around  the  jet  axis,  as  well  as  to  keep  the  room  air-flow 
circulation  velocities  to  a minimum;  and 

(c)  a "cherry-picker"  crane  used  to  gain  access  to  instrumentation,  etc. 
for  maintenance,  calibration  and  set-up,  thus  eliminating  the  need 
for  access  platforms.  The  crane  is  stowed  by  remote  control  under 
an  anechoic  cover  during  all  test  operations. 


ANECHOIC  ROOM  .’‘ERFORMANCE  EVALUATION  TESTS 

In  order  to  confirm  the  design  criteria  and  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  the 
subsequent  jet  noise  measurements,  the  facility  was  subjected  to  rigorous  per- 
formance evaluation  tests  at  appropriate  stages.  The  major  findings  are  as 
fol lows: 

(a)  The  overall  SPL  of  background  (or  ambient)  noise  in  the  anechoic 
room  is  45  dB. 
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Figure  1-1  Plan  View  Schematic  of  Supersonic  Hot  Jet  Noise  Facility 
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(b)  The  attenuation  produced  by  the  lined  exhaust  collector  was  deter- 
mined approximately  by  subjecting  the  outside  end  of  the  collector 
tunnel  to  a broadband  noise  and  measuring  the  1/3-octave  SPL  spectrum 
at  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel.  The  measured  noise  reduction  of  the 
collector  was  47  dBA,  being  20  dB  in  the  200  Hz  band  and  increasing  to 
approximately  60  dB  in  the  ]0  kHz  band. 

(c)  In  order  to  evaluate  the  anechoic  quality  of  the  room  and  to  ensure 
that  the  proposed  microphone  distance  of  12  ft.  (72  D)  is  in  the 
acoustic  far-field,  an  audio  driver  unit  placed  at  the  nozzle  exit 
location  was  used  as  the  sound  source  (i.e.,  point  source),  and  the 
intensity  vs.  distance  plots  at  various  1/3-octave  frequencies  were 
obtained  with  a traversing  microphone  arrangement.  These  plots 
established  that  the  cut-off  frequency  of  the  room  was  200  Hz  and 
that  at  a distance  of  12  ft.  the  observer  was  in  the  acoustic  far- 
field  at  all  frequencies  (above  200  Hz)  of  Interest,  as  shown  in 
Figure  1-2. 

(d)  With  the  same  traversing  microphone  arrangement,  a cold  jet  (Vj/a0  ■ 
0.8*0  was  used  as  the  sound  source  in  a second  series  of  tests  and 
the  intensity-distance  plots  at  various  1/3-octave  frequencies  were 
measured  at  four  angles  to  the  jet  axis.  At  distances  greater  than 
9 ft.  from  the  nozzle  exit  plane,  the  intensity  conformed  to 
"Inverse-square  law,"  except  at  frequencies  above  8 kHz,  where  the 
decay  was  somewhat  sharper  because  of  the  increasing  atmospheric 
attenuation  with  frequency,  as  shown  In  Figure  1-3.  Hence,  it  was 
established  that  for  frequencies  above  200  Hz,  the  acoustic  inter- 
ference produced  by  sources  distributed  over  a finite  region  of  the 
jet  exhaust  flow  does  not  affect  the  "Inverse-sqLjre  law"  decay  of 
interjity  for  observer  distances  greater  than  approximately  54 
nozzle  diameters. 


"ACOUSTIC  CLEANLINESS"  TESTS 

The  "acoustic  cleanliness"  or  internal  noise  aspect  of  the  rig  was  ex- 
amined in  the  first  instance  by  employing  the  usual  method  of  measuring  the 
noise  from  a cold  convergent  nozzle  at  90°  to  the  jet  axis  and  studying  its 
velocity  dependence.-  It  was  found  that  the  overall  SPL  followed  a Vj8  law 
within  1 dB  between  the  velocities  of  400  and  1000  fps,  whereas  at  velocities 
outside  this  range,  the  levels  were  higher.  At  velocities  above  ^000  fps,  it 
was  clear  that  the  levels  were  higher  because  of  the  presence  of  shock- 
associated  noise.  At  velocities  below  400  fps,  however,  a careful  examination 
of  the  1/3-octave  spectra,  together  with  the  combined  spectrum  of  background 
and  instrumentation  noise  of  the  complete  measuring  system  as  shown  in  Figure 
1-4,  revealed  that,  at  these  low  jet  velocities,  the  low  and  high  frequency 
ends  of  the  spectra  were  being  lifted  by  the  instrumentation  noise. 

In  order  to  further  substantiate  this  observation  and  quantify  the  extent 
of  the  instrumentation  noise  contamination,  the  same  series  of  mixing  noise 
data  were  measured,  this  time  with  a minimum  amount  of  instrumentation:  i.e.,  a 
1/2-in.  Bruel  and  Kjaer  (BCK)  microphone,  a 1/3-octave  analyzer  and  a level 
recorder.  The  corresponding  spectra  at  jet  efflux  velocities  from  300  to  1240 
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Figure  1.4  Jet  Noise  Spectra  at  0=90°  for  Various  Jet  Velocities 
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fps,  together  with  the  new  background/instrumentation  noise  spectrum,  are 
presented  in  Figure  1-5.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  instrumentation  noise  spec- 
trum is  much  lower  in  level  this  time  and  hence  the  mixing  noise  spectrum  for 
Vj*»300  fps  is  no  longer  contaminated  by  the  instrumentation  noise,  except  at 
the  lower  frequency  end  due  to  the  presence  of  a.c.  line  frequency  and  its 
harmonics.  At  this  stage,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  acoustic  cleanliness 
for  cold  operation  of  the  rig  is  not  affected  by  internal  noise,  at  least  down 
to  300  fps,  where  the  tests  were  terminated. 

Having  established  the  influence  of  the  measuring  instrumentation  noise 
on  low  velocity  jet  noise  measurements,  we  could  proceed  to  produce  additional 
evidence  for  the  lack  of  any  significant  internal  noise  levels.  Once  again, 
the  tests  described  below  were  carried  out  with  the  basic  instrumentation 
system,  consisting  of  1/2-in.  B6K  microphones,  a 1/3-octave  analyzer  and  a 
level  recorder,  so  that  the  instrumentation  noise  was  kept  to  a minimum. 

In  order  to  establish  the  magnitude  of  the  internally  generated  noise  at 
a low  value  of  jet  exit  velocity  ratio  (Vj/a0  “ 0.32) , both  cold  and  hot,  a 
systematic  study  was  carried  out  and  a typical  set  of  results  at  1*5°  to  the 
jet  axis  is  presented  in  Figure  1-6.  The  background/instrumentation  noise  is 
given  by  spectrum  A in  this  figure.  Spectrum  B represents  the  turbulent  mix- 
ing noise  for  the  2-in.  diameter  cold  jet  at  Vj/ao*0.32.  The  Internal  noise 
for  this  jet  operation  condition  was  determined  by  increasing  the  nozzle 
diameter  to  4 inches  and  keeptng  the  mass  flow  through  the  pipework  constant. 
The  jet  velocity  therefore  is  reduced  by  a factor  of  4,  and  from  the  relation- 
ship I a d2Vj8  for  the  turbulent  mixing  noise,  it  can  be  calculated  that  the 
mixing  noise  will  be  42  dB  down  in  this  case,  while  the  internal  noise  will  be 
essentially  unaltered.  The  resulting  spectrum  C shown  in  Figure  1-6,  there- 
fore, represents  the  combined  background/instrumentation/internal  noise  contri- 
bution and  it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  much  lower  in  magnitude  than  the 
corresponding  mixing  noise  spectrum  B. 

Once  the  internal  noise  had  been  estimated  for  the  cold  jet,  It  was 
necessary  to  repeat  the  exercise  for  the  heated  case,  since  the  internal  noise 
spectrum  then  would  be  different  due  to  presence  of  combustion  noise.  The 
mixing  noise  from  the  heated  2 in.  diameter  jet  (Tj/r9*2.8,  Vj/ao*0.32)  is 
given  as  spectrum  D in  Figure  l-A.  This  spectrum  exhibits  the  characteristic 
increase  over  the  corresponding  cold  jet  spectrum  B.  In  order  to  confirm  that 
this  increase  is  a genuine  effect  of  heating,  and  not  a direct  result  of  the 
increase  in  internal  noise,  the  nozzle  diameter  was  increased  to  4 inches  as 
before  and  the  mass  flow  through  the  pipework  was  kept  constant.  The  resulting 
spectrum  E therefore  represents  the  combined  background/lnstrumentation/interi:al 
noise  contribution  for  this  heated  jet,  and  once  again  it  is  much  lower  in 
magnitude  than  the  corresponding  mixing  noise  spectrum  D.  In  order  to  further 
establish  that  the  result  D above  was  not  affected  by  the  type  of  heating 
(heating  in  Figure  1-6  was  achieved  with  the  propane  burner),  the  test  was 
repeated  with  the  electric  heater  with  the  observed  temperature  effect  above 
being  repeated.  This  establishes  the  independence  of  the  result  from  the 
heater  system. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  it  has  been  established  that  the  internally 
generated  noise,  for  cold  as  well  as  hot  operation  of  the  facility,  is  not 
significant,  at  least  down  to  Vj/ao  = 0.32.  A'l  data  for  Vg/ao>0.32  obtained 
from  this  jet  noise  rig  represent  true  turbulent  mixing  noise,  unadulterated 
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Figure  1.5  Jet  Noise  Spectra  at  6 ■ 90°  for  Various  Jet  Velocities  - Cold 
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Figure  1-6  Turbulent  Mixing  Noise  and  Internal  Noise  Spectra 
at  0 = k5'~  , Cold  and  Hot 
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by  internal  noise.  Due  to  limitations  imposed  by  the  background  and  instru- 
mentation noise,  however,  the  lower  limit  of  Vj/a0  in  the  jet  noise  experimen- 
tal programs  was  restricted  to  0.35-  j 


DATA  ACQUISITION 

In  the  present  experimental  program,  twelve  1/2  in.  B&K  microphones  Type 
4133  with  FET  cathode  followers  Type  2619  were  mounted  on  the  microphone  arc 
at  7i°  intervals  from  15°  to  97i°*  The  responses  were  recorded  simultaneously 
on  a 14-channel  Honeywell  FM  tape  recorder  at  120  inches  per  second  (ips).  In 
order  to  obtain  the  1/3-octave  spectrum  from  200  Hz  to  40  kHz  by  using  a 
Hewlett-Packard  real  time  1/3-octave  audio  spectrum  analyzer,  the  tape  speed 
was  reduced  to  30  ips  on  playback.  The  1/3-octave  levels  then  were  recorded 
on  an  incremental  tape  recorder  for  subsequent  detailed  analysis  by  means  of 
a data  reduction  program  developed  for  use  on  the  Univac  4l8  digital  computer. 
This  program  incorporates  the  microphone  frequency  response  corrections  and 
atmospheric  absorption  corrections.  The  results  finally  are  displayed  to 
include  test  conditions  and  computed  jet  flow  parameters,  1/3-octave  acoustic 
spectra,  and  computed  overall  sound  pressure  levels.  The  day-to-day  repeat- 
ability of  the  complete  measurement  and  analysis  system  is  ±0.5  dB. 
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APPENDIX  II 

THE  LOCKHEED  LASER  VELOCIMETER+ 


'This  is  a summary  of  material  appearing  in  References  38,  68,  59,  and  60 
Volume  II,  Section  5. 
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At  the  beginning  of  this  Phase  II  program,  the  requirement  was  established 
for  the  development  of  a Laser  Velocimeter  ( LV ) system  for  the  measurement  of 
mean  and  turbulence  velocity  characteristics.  Specifically,  it  was  required 
that  an  LV  system  be  developed  for  accurate  measurements  in  heated  supersonic 
flows  with  maximum  velocities  up  to  3000  fps.  For  mean  velocity  measurement, 
radial  and  axial  distributions  were  required  for  both  the  axial  and  transverse 
components.  For  turbulence  measurements,  in  addition  to  the  radial  and  axial 
intensity  distributions,  it  was  necessary  to  determine  the  turbulence  spectrum, 
correlation  and  convection  information. 

After  extensive  research  into  optical  flow  measurement  systems  in  the 
Phase  I contract,  it  was  concluded  that  the  burst  counter  type  of  laser 
velocimeter  showed  the  greatest  potential  as  a versatile  Instrument  for  turbu- 
lence research.  Effort  was  therefore  concentrated  on  developing  such  an  LV. 
This  has  resulted  in  an  instrument  which  is  capable  of  performing  most  of  the 
measurements  at  subsonic  and  supersonic  speeds  which  can  now  be  carried  out 
with  the  hot-wire  anemometer  at  low  subsonic  speeds. 

The  laser  shown  in  the  LV  Block  Diagram,  Figure  11-1,  generates  an  iniense 
beam  of  coherent  light  which  is  divided  into  two  beams.  The  two  beams  are 
projected  to  an  intersection  in  the  flow  where  a fringe  pattern  is  formed  by 
the  coherent  structure  of  the  beams.  The  fringe  pattern  consists  of  many 
parallel  sheets  of  light  separated  by  10  to  20  microns.  The  fringe  volume  is 
about  300  microns  in  diameter  and  in  1 mm  long.  Particles  of  0.5  to  1.0 
microns  diameter  are  injected  into  the  flow  and  are  rapidly  accelerated  to  the 
flow  velocity.  When  these  particles  pass  through  the  fringe  volume,  they 
scatter  light  at  each  fringe  crossing.  The  scattered  light  is  focused  by  the 
collecting  optics  onto  a photomultiplier  tube  where  the  light  bursts  are  con- 
verted to  electrical  signals.  Since  the  spacing  of  the  fringes  is  accurately 
known,  the  frequency  of  the  electrical  signal  is  a linear  function  of  the 
particle  velocity  normal  to  the  fringe  plane.  The  processor  converts  the  fre- 
quency to  digital  form  and  transmits  it  to  a computer  where  thousands  of  such 
measurements  may  be  accumulated  and  processed.  Details  of  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  burst  counter  LV  may  be  found  in  Reference  38. 

The  Lockheed  LV,  developed  as  part  of  this  program,  is  somewhat  more 
sophisticated  than  the  basic  system  just  described.  There  are  three  major 
differences;  it  measures  two  orthogonal  vectors  of  velocity,  includes  a veloc- 
ity bias  to  allow  reverse  flow  measurements  and  includes  the  time  information 
necessary  to  determine  flow  velocity  frequency  spectrum. 

It  was  necessary  in  this  study  to  define  both  the  axial  and  radial  compo- 
ments  of  velocity.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  two  basic  systems  were  designed 
with  their  fringe  planes  superimposed,  but  orthogonal  to  each  other.  This 
involved  the  development  of  unique  beam  splitter  and  color  separator  optics  to 
extract  two  sets  of  beams  of  different  color  from  the  multicolor  argon  laser. 
The  beams,  shown  in  Figure  11-1,  were  oriented  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
and  projected  by  a lens  to  the  same  intersection  point  in  the  flow.  The  light 
scattered  by  a passing  particle  is  separated  by  filters  and  each  color  is 
focused  on  a separate  photomultiplier  tube.  The  PMT  signals  then  consitutute 
separate  velocity  vector  data.  The  processor  is  designed  for  two-channel 
operation  and  thereby  provides  separate  digital  data  for  each  velocity  vector. 
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The  second  refinement  of  the  Lockheed  LV  is  the  addition  of  a velocity 
bias  to  the  measurement  volume.  This  was  accomplished  by  introducing  an 
acousto-optic  modulation  Into  one  of  the  two  laser  beams  prior  to  their  inter- 
section in  the  flow.  The  modulator  shifts  the  light  frequency  of  the  beam  by 
an  amount  determined  by  the  modulation  frequency,  Figure  11-2.  It  can  be  shown 
that  the  fringe  pattern  resulting  from  this  process  moves  through  the  fringe 
volume  at  a velocity  determined  by  the  fringe  spacing  and  the  modulation  fre- 
quency. The  result  is  that  particles  travelling  in  both  forward  and  reverse 
directions  with  respect  to  the  fringe  vector  produce  unique  frequencies  thereby 
allowing  subsequent  resolution  of  particle  direction. 

The  data  processing  techniques  necessary  to  determine  the  velocity  fre- 
quency spectrum  required  the  addition  of  a time  interval  measurement  to  the 
processor  electronics.  Frequency  spectrum  is  obtained  by  estimating  the 
velocity  auto-correlation  function  from  the  random  (in  time)  velocity  measure- 
ments. Fast  Fourier  transform  software  techniques  transform  the  auto- 
correlation to  frequency  spectrum.  When  the  two  separate  channels  have  the 
fringes  oriented  parallel  and  are  located  at  points  separated  in  space,  the 
cross-correlation  Information  produces  cross-spectra  and  convection  speeds. 
Cross-correlation  of  the  two-channel  information  at  a single  point  produces  a 
parameter  related  to  Reynolds  stress.  Thus,  in  its  current  configuration,  the 
LV  is  an  extremely  versatile  instrument. 
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* This  is  a summary  of  work  appearing  in  Reference  61  and  Volume  II,  Section  6. 
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Once  the  LV  development  was  completed,  It  was  necessary  to  establish  the 
validity  of  the  LV  measurements.  Since  the  hot-wire  anemometer  has  been  the 
standard  instrument  for  turbulence  measurements  it  was  chosen  as  the  standard 
for  comparison.  A test  program  was  carried  out  to  produce  a series  of  LV  and 
hot-wire  measurements  from  the  same  test  rig  at  the  same  test  conditions.  The 
tests  were  conducted  at  low  jet  velocity  (Mach  0.28).  Mean  and  turbulence 
velocity  radial  and  axial  distributions,  turbulence  spectra,  turbulence  auto- 
correlation coefficients,  Reynolds  stress,  and  velocity  histogram  data  were 
obtained.  The  following  brief  discussion  relates  the  success  of  this 
comparison.  A more  detailed  discussion  may  be  found  in  Volume  II. 

Figure  1 1 1-1  shows  the  radial  distribution  of  the  mean  axial  velocity  ob- 
tained with  the  LV  and  the  hot-wire.  The  velocity  is  normalized  by  the  jet 
efflux  velocity,  V j,  and  the  radial  distance  is  normalized  by  the  nozzle  radius, 
rD.  The  agreement  between  the  two  sets  of  results  Is  good.  Experience  has 
shown,  however,  that  LV  measurements  of  mean  velocity  are  strongly  Influenced 
by  the  region  from  which  the  predominant  portion  of  the  seeds  reaching  the 
measurement  volume  originate.  R*. suits  are  presented  In  Volume  II,  which  Illus- 
trate this  Influence.  However,  when  the  jet  was  seeded  evenly  from  the  Inside 
and  the  outside,  data  were  obtained  which  compared  well  with  hot-wire  results. 

The  distinctive  advantage  of  the  LV  In  being  able  to  distinguish  between 
forward  and  reversed  flows  may  be  seen  In  the  histograms  of  Figure  1 1 1-2.  The 
LV  data  show  that  there  Is  a high  probability  of  negative  velocities  in  the 
mixing  region  of  the  jet.  However,  the  hot-wire  data  do  not  show  this  as  a result 
of  the  inherent  rectification  of  the  negative  velocity  values  by  the  hot-wire. 

Figure  MI-3  shows  radial  distributions  of  the  axial  turbulence  Intensity. 
The  LV  data  tend  to  be  higher  than  those  of  the  hot-wire  across  the  cross- 
section  of  the  Jet.  After  taking  account  of  the  known  corrections  to  both  the 
LV  and  the  hot-wire  data,  It  appears  that  there  Is  a nearly  constant  difference 
of  about  1%  Ir.  turbulence  Intensity  between  the  two  sets  of  data  across  the 
whole  jet.  The  origin  of  the  net  discrepancy  is  still  not  clear.  However, 
on  the  evidence  of  work  with  hot-wires62,  it  would  appear  that  this  may  be 
due  to  a misinterpretation  of  hot-wire  measurements. 

Figure  111-4  shows  a family  of  curves  of  spectra  of  the  axial  velocity 
fluctuations  obtained  at  a number  of  radial  positions  using  an  LV.  Similar 
spectra  have  been  obtained  in  other  studies  using  hot-wires,  and  direct  com- 
parison between  LV  and  hot-wire  spectra  obtained  under  the  same  jet  flow 
conditions  appears  In  Volume  II. 
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APPENDIX  IV 

LV-MICROPHONE  AND  LV-LV  CORRELATION 
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The  potential  of  the  LV  as  a device  for  locating  sources  of  sound  genera- 
tion and  for  defining  statistical  quantities  directly  related  to  the  noise 
generation  process  has  long  been  realized.  As  a part  of  this  Phase  II  work, 
two  specific  correlation  techniques  were  assessed.  These  were  correlation  be- 
tween one  LV  channel  and  a far-field  microphone  and  correlation  between  two  LV 
channels,  located  either  at  a single-point  or  at  separated  points. 


LV-MICROPHONE  CORRELATION 

It  is  shown  in  Proudman's^  work  based  on  L i ghth Ill's  theory  that  the 
radiated  far-field  pressure  can  be  directly  related  to  the  component  of  fluc- 
tuating velocity  in  the  turbulent  mixing  region  in  the  direction  of  the 
observer  location.  Several  source  location  techniques  have  been  discussed  in 
the  past  based  on  this  method  of  approach.  Basically,  the  far-field  sound 
pressure  is  correlated  with  the  oriented  velocity  fluctuation  in  the  source 
region. 

As  part  of  our  instrumentation  development  program  with  the  LV,  the  soft- 
ware and  hardware  were  developed  to  enable  this  in-jet/far-f leld  correlation 
to  be  made.  The  LV  processor  electronics  were  modified  as  shown  in  Figure  IV-1. 
An  analog-to-digi tal  converter  was  substituted  for  the  Input  circuitry  of  the 
blue  LV  channel.  The  triggering  pulse  for  the  A/D  sample  was  obtained  from 
every  particle  arrival  event  attempted  by  the  Green  LV  channel.  When  the  LV 
data  was  properly  validated,  both  the  digitized  word  from  the  acoustic  signal 
and  the  LV  velocity  word  were  transmitted  to  the  computer. 

With  two  very  minor  exceptions,  the  software  riqulred  to  reduce  the  LV- 
microphone  correlation  data  was  identical  to  that  used  for  all  LV  experiments. 
One  minor  exception  was  in  handling  the  analog  data  , since  the  inversion 
normally  applied  to  LV  measurements  to  convert  from  8-fringe  period  to 
velocity  was  inhibited.  The  software  to  perform  the  correlation  was  identical 
to  that  used  to  compute  power  spectra.  The  data  management  portion  was  ex- 
tended to  allow  extra  data  sets  to  be  Included  at  the  end  of  one  data  set, 
thus  enabling  an  apparently  endless  amount  of  data  to  be  added  to  the  correla- 
tion process. 

Since  the  reported  correlation  measurements  between  hot-wires  and  micro- 
phones show  qui».e  small  amplitudes,  a system  checkout  situation  was  chosen 
such  that  one  of  the  jet  instability  modes  was  excited.  This  should  give  an 
artificially  high  correlation.  The  set-up  is  illustrated  in  Figure  IV-2.  A 
1 KHz  acoustic  signal  was  present  in  the  jet  plenum.  This  sound  radiated  to 
the  far-field  from  the  jet  exit  plane  and  also  triggered  one  of  the  jet  in- 
stability modes.  Correlation  between  the  velocity  signal  and  the  microphone 
showed  a very  high  value,  with  the  peak  occurring  at  the  time  delay  expected 
(being  the  difference  between  the  propagation  time  from  the  exit  plane  to  the 
observer  point  and  the  convection  time  from  the  exit  plane  to  the  In-jet 
point.)  This  example,  however,  illustrates  the  major  objection  to  this  type 
of  test,  whereas  the  reported  correlation  between  the  LV  and  microphone  is 
high;  without  a rather  complete  knowledge  of  the  physics  of  the  situation, 
there  is  no  way  of  determining  if  this  correlation  is  between  a source  region 
and  a field  point  or  between  two  points  in  a propagating  wave  field.  In  the 
example  situation,  the  correlation  must  be  high  since  the  sound  field  radiating 
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Microphone/LV  Correlation  Block  Diagram 


TIME  DELAY  - ti  SECS 


Figure  IV-2  LV-Microphone  Correlation  - Test  Description  and  Example  Result 
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to  the  far  field  from  the  duct  also  drives  the  jet  velocity  field,  in  most 
practical  situations,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  which  situation 
occurs. 

Thus,  the  major  significance  of  this  particular  system  checkout  experiment 
is  not  in  the  details  of  the  result,  but  that  the  correlation  could  be  per- 
formed, If  a practical  application  arises  in  the  future.  It  was  demonstrated 
that  the  technique  was  mechanically  practical  and  that  the  time  to  acquire  the 
data  was  not  excessive.  In  this  particular  test,  approximately  100,000  sample 
pairs  were  obtained  in  about  10  seconds.  As  stated  above,  this  was  accom- 
plished by  triggering  the  microphone  data  acquisition  circuit  every  time  LV 
data  was  obtained.  The  cross-correlation  function  was  then  obtained  directly 
from  these  data. 

As  a result  of  the  difficulties  in  application  as  a source  location  tool, 
this  method  was  not  used  further.  Instead,  it  was  determined  that  in-jet 
cross-correlations  provi  le  the  most  useful  information  relevant  to  source  defi- 
nition. The  following  section  outlines  our  efforts  to  develop  this  technique 
in  the  Phase  II  program. 


TWO-POINT  VELOCITY  CROSS-CORRELATION  EXPERIMENTS 

Single-point  measurements  in  turbulent  flows  do  provide  considerable 
useful  information  of  importance  from  the  aero-acoustic  viewpoint.  Such  data 
include  mean  velocity  profiles  which  govern  flow  acoustic  interactions  and 
turbulence  Intensities  which  control  the  absolute  source  strength.  However, 
the  radiation  of  noise  depends  on  the  statistical  relationship  between 
fluctuations  at  separate  points  in  the  flow.  In  order  to  determine  such 
properties  as  phase  velocities  and  length  scales,  it  Is  necessary  to  generate 
two-point  statistics  of  the  flow  field  such  as  spatial  correlations  and  the 
related  cross-spectral  density  fluctuations.  An  attempt  to  measure  these 
functions  is  detailed  below. 

A series  of  measurements  of  two-point  axial  cross-correlations  of  turbu- 
lent velocity  fluctuations  were  performed  in  a jet  mounted  in  a low-speed 
wind  tunnel.  This  configuration  was  chosen  to  minimize  the  "angular  window" 
required  by  trie  laser  veloclmeter  since  at  the  time  of  the  measurements  no 
frequency  shifting  was  available.  It  was  felt  that  the  deviations  of  instan- 
taneous velocity  fluctuations  from  the  axial  direction  would  be  less  for  a jet 
exhausting  into  a moving  stream  rather  than  exhausting  into  still  air. 

An  existing  backscatter  laser  veloclmeter  was  modified  to  perform  the 
single-vector  two-point  spatial  correlations.  This  optical  system  was  differ- 
ent to  the  forward-scatter  system  used  in  the  single-point  jet  measurements. 

A second  set  of  beam  transmitting  and  signal  collecting  optics  was  fabricated 
and  together  with  the  original  optics  the  system  constituted  two  separate  LV 
systems  utilizing  the  same  laser.  The  existing  system  was  a two-vector,  that 
is,  two  color  system.  These  colors  were  separated  by  a special  mirror  and 
each  was  directed  to  the  separate  optical  systems.  The  blue  optics  were 
arranged  so  that  they  could  be  rotated  and  moved  vertically  with  respect  to 
the  green  optics  which  were  fixed  to  the  laser  assembly.  A drawing  of  the 
system  is  shown  In  Figure  IV-3.  The  two  blue  beams  were  aligned  exactly  on 
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the  rotational  and  vertical  axes  of  the  optics  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
realignment  when  the  blue  measurement  point,  P2,  was  moved  with  respect  to 
the  green  measurement  point,  Pj. 

A photograph  of  the  wind  tunnel  working  section  showing  the  jet  nozzle, 
the  transparent  working  section  wall  and  the  laser  velocimeter  optics  is 
shown  in  Figure  IV-4.  Since,  as  can  be  seen  in  Figure  IV-3,  neither  set  of 
beams  entered  the  tunnel  normal  to  the  tunnel  wall,  or  the  axis  of  the  jet, 
the  two  point  cross-correlation  contained  some  components  of  transverse 
veloci ty. 

In  spite  of  the  deficiency  in  the  system  (namely,  backscatter  optics,  no 
frequency-shifting,  non-parallel  optical  systems  and  an  early  error  detection 
circuit  design),  some  correlation  was  evidenced  in  the  data  analysis.  Because 
of  the  very  low  data  rates  and  general  unsuitability  of  the  system  tor  this 
kind  of  experiment,  this  data  was  not  considered  satisfactory  for  inclusion 
in  the  report.*  The  reason  for  this  unsuitability  Is  discussed  below. 

Since  the  light  scattered  by  particles  of  the  order  of  one  micron  in  the 
forward  direction  Is  at  least  ten  times  greater  than  the  intensity  of  the 
backscattered  light,  the  signal-to-noise  ratio  of  the  backscatter  LV  is  in- 
herently lower  than  a forward  scatter  system.  As  the  signal-to-noise  ratio 
increases,  so  does  the  probability  of  double  zero-crossing  counts.  If  the 
PMT  signal  is  attenuated  so  that  only  larger  particles  are  counted,  this 
noise  problem  is  reduced  but  the  sampling  rate  is  also  reduced.  However,  in 
order  to  obtain  good  correlation  data,  a high  sample  rate  is  required.  These 
opposing  requirements  are  felt  to  be  the  major  reason  for  the  unsuccessful 
experiment.  These  difficulties  are  reduced  by  using  a forward-scatter 
system  and  Improving  the  counting  and  error  detection  circuit.'', 

A new  four-channel  laser  velocimeter  system,  designed  especially  for  the 
measurement  of  two-point  spatial  correlations,  is  under  construction  and  will 
be  operational  during  1976.  The  optics  will  be  an  augmentation  of  the  present 
frame-mounted,  two-color  system  which  provides  both  forward  and  backscatter 
capabilities.  A second  set  of  two-color  optics  will  be  mounted  on  a separate 
frame  so  that  ths  measurement  volume  can  be  moved  independently  of  the  first 
set  under  computer  control.  A completely  new,  four-channel  set  of  electronics, 
which  will  incorporate  frequency  shifting  on  all  four  channels  and  the  latest 


''Coincidence.  In  the  early  LV  systems,  before  Bragg  cell  frequency  shifting 
was  used,  the  transverse  velocity  component  was  measured  by  using  the  fringe 
patterns  oriented  at  45 0 to  the  mean  flow  direction . This  required  coinci- 
dence between  ohannels  for  every  data  point  recorded  so  that  the  axial  and 
transverse  components  could  be  resolved . Since  the  introduction  of  frequency 
shifting,  the  fringes  have  been  oriented  in  the  direction  of  the  required 
measurements.  Coincidence  between  channels  is,  therefore,'  no  longer  a 
requirement  unless  the  experimenter  is  considering  a statistic  such  as 
Reynolds  stress,  instantaneous  particle  direction  or  velocity  vector  magni- 
tude. The  new  foui'-channel  system  will  have  options  which  will  enable  the 
experimenter  to  request  coincidence  at  either  measurement  volume.  Since  the 
data  correlation  is  entirely  statistical,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable  to  require  coincidence  between  one  measurement  volume  and  the  other. 


advances  in  data  validation  circuits,  is  also  being  made.  The  computer  in- 
terface has  also  been  redesigned  to  allow  up  to  four  simultaneous  particle 
velocity  measurements  to  be  transferred  to  the  computer.  A block  diagram  of 
the  new  four-channel  system  is  shown  in  Figure  I V-5 * 

The  data  reduction  software  will  be  augmented  to  allow  a large  range  of 
different  studies  to  be  performed  using  the  data  from  the  new  electronics.  It 
is  anticipated  that  with  the  improved  signal  quality  and  data  rate  expected 
and  computerized  measurement  volume  positioning  the  generation  of  spatial 
correlation  functions  and  their  associated  wave  number  spectra  will  become  a 
practical  reality  for  the  first  time. 
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Figure  I V— 5 Block  Diagram  of  Four-Channel  LV  System 
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